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1 | PERSON TO EACH 
24 SQUARE MILES 


in one of the most inhospitable, bleak and lonely countries of the world 
For many years our Missionaries have laboured in Labrador 

the 5000 inhabitants—mainly Eskimos—from our Stations at Makko 
Hopedale, Nain and Hebron. 

For six months of the year in this country of 120,000 square miles 
cold is intense and life extremely hard. Please think of our Missio 
and send a gift towards their work to 


La aS outa a Ss 4; ry { Horace E. Linpsey, Hon. Secretar 


4 °O : 27 PAUL ST., FINSBUR* 
Odenrsawicam °" 


LONDON, E.C.2. 


ee e 
V4issions * A British Society directed by a British E 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Moravian Church, one in oee enemys -five of whom are Missionaries, as compared with about 
one in fiv: among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associat 
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ELEMENTARY MEDICAL TRAINING 
FOR MISSIONARIES 


AT 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Instruction is given in Physiology, Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
and TROPICAL MEDICINE and HYGIENE, etc. 





A NEW TERM BEGINS ON JANUARY 6th 





ACCOMMODATION FOR RESIDENT STUDENTS 


Full particulars on application to 


THE PRINCIPAL, LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
LEYTON, €.10 
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*UNUM CORPUS SUMUS IN CHRISTO’ 


LENTENARY OF THE 
UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER 
JANUARY 5th to 12th, 1947 


1946 


In January 1947 the Universal Week of Prayer attains its Centenary. For 
one hundred years it has been the privilege of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance to maintain this concert of international prayer and praise which, 
under God, has now become so established that there is no part of the 
civilised world where it is not observed in larger or smaller gatherings. 


Will you make, or help to make, arrangements for a local united observance 
of the Week of Prayer? It is unnecessary to stress the tremendous 
importance of prayer, and united prayer, at this time of international 
anxiety, albeit of unparalleled opportunity facing the one Church of Christ, 
of whose members it can truly be said: ‘We are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 


Write to-day for the Universal Centenary Programme. All communications should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance, 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone : MUSEUM 0019. Telegraphic Address : ‘ Christendom, Westcent Londen’. 
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' A SELECTION OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


PAMELA EAI 


MINISTER | A 16th CENTURY INDIAN 








THE CHRISTIAN 


IN INDIA 

C. W. Ranson 8s. 6d. net. 
The English version of the recently 

published Indian edition. 
‘ All who are interested in the vital prob- 
lems of the Church in India ought to read 
the book and let it lead to thought and 

action.’’—N.C.C. Review. 
“Cannot fail to be a document of enduring 
importance as well asof continual reference.” 
Dr. M. A. C. Warren in 
“International Review of Missions.”’ 

Paper Edition, 6s. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE 
FAITH 

Godfrey E. Phillips 10s. 6d. net. 

An over-all survey of the Church’s 

history and present practice in one matter; 

namely, how, and what it transmits to 

the younger generation and to converts. 














LONDON & REDHILL 


MYSTIC 
W.G. Orr, D.D. approx. 15s. 
“To those who follow the mystic way and 
seek to know more fully the divine secret, 
this scholarly study will make an impressive 
appeal.’’—Dr. 7. Z. Hodge. 


KNOWING THE AFRICAN 
E. W. Smith, D.D. 6s. net. 
**'The author of ‘ African Beliefs and Chris- 
tian Faith’ isa recognised authority on African 
life and customs.” —C. of E-. Newspaper. 


OUR AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE 
Translated by T. Cullen Young and 
Hastings Banda 5s. net. 
“It is refreshing to find a book written by 
Africans which atfords to the European 
reader revealing insight into various aspects 
of African social life.’’—Life of Faith. 
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With the emphasis on stewardship of talents, time and money, we 
dare not forget the basic stewardship of our lives—the stewardship 
of the soul. 
Each day we need to cultivate that consciousness of the presence of 
God. We need regularly to devote some part of our day to God at 
our family altars aid in our private devotions. Prayer, Bible reading, 
meditation combine to aid us in the stewardship of the soul. 
Millions of Christians find help and guidance, encouragement and 
comfort, strength and refreshment through the pages of The Upper 
Room. This outstanding devotional guide suggests Bible passages 
that are especially helpful. It brings meditations from the minds 
and hearts of great Christians of our own day. Its brief prayers give 
point and direction to our own prayers. 
Those who use The Upper Room find additional inspiration, as they 
use its pages each day, in the fact that they are part of a mighty 
company of millions scattered all over the world who on the same 
day are wing the same scriptures, the same meditations, the same 
rayers as a basis for their personal and family devotions. Users of 
he Upper Room are a mighty army who pause each day in humbleness 
before God. 


Send in your order now for the January-February-March issue. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpa ecial envelopes for 
remailing, 1 cent each—minimum order 10 cents. PRdividusd yearly subscriptions 
in U.S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents per year ; four years, $1.00. Other 
countries, 40 cents ; four years, $1.35. Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Dynamics of Mercy 


A Survey of C.M.S. Medical Missions, 
outlining important trends in medical 
mission strategy. Photographic illustra- 
tions and six full-page maps. 


1/6, by post 1/8 


Flying Visit 
H. G. Anderson 
A survey of mission stations of Africa 


and the Middle East by the Medical 
Superintendent of C.M.S., complete 


with maps. 
2/6, by post 2/9 


Introducing the Diocese 
of the Sudan 


An attractive and colourful collection of 
informative articles on the work of the 
Diocese, with many illustrations. 


1/-, by post 1/2 


All orders for books advertised by 


4, ©) 
“7 woe” 


Destiny at the Door 
P. L. Garlick 
An account of China and the Chinese 
Church in wartime and of the critical 
opportunities that lie ahead, with fron- 
tispiece and reproductions from the 
C.M.S. film, China Reconstruction. 


1/-, by post 1/2 
High Spring 
Margaret P. Roseveare 


The story of Iyi Enu, pioneer of medical 

work in the Onitsha Province of Nigeria. 

The writer has been associated with the 
work for fifteen years. 


2/6, by post 2/9 


The Round World 
Annual 


Favourite children’s publication, full 
colour cover and attractive illustrations. 
6/-, by post 6/6 

C.M.S. should be 


Sent to 


The Manager, Publishing Dept., Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS FROM S.C.M. 


PRESS 





The Christian Message 
to the Hindu 


by A. G. HOGG, D.D. 6s. net 


An outstanding missionary thinker, for 
many years Principal of the Madras 
Christian College, here discusses the 
distinctive challenge and appeal of the 
Christian Gospel to the Hindu mind. 
Dr. Hogg writes out of the experience 
of a lifetime’s study of Hinduism. 


The Rebirth of the 
German Church 

by STEWART HERMAN, D.D. ‘10s. 6d. net 
As an officer of the Reconstruction 
Department of the World Council of 
Churches the author is in intimate 
contact with the churches in Germany. 
This is a story of travail, but also of 
great promise, and, in the telling, gives 
a vivid picture of the whole state of 
Germany at the present time. 


The Challenge of 
Israel’s Faith 

by G. ERNEST WRIGHT 6s. net 
Many moderna books on the Old Testa- 
ment are concerned with it as a piece of 
literature or a historical source book. 
Prof. Wright’s concern is with the 
positive and dynamic religious faith of 
Israel and its living message for the 
modern man. 


Freedom and Control 
A Christian Interpretation 
by E. V. NEWMAN 6s. net 
A Christian exposition of the funda- 
mental principles governing one of the 
great debates of our day— 
the issue of social control j 

and personal freedom. ROD 


Our latest book list 
sent free on request 


S.C.M. PRESS Lro., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Regvizw are written by 
trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revigw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong-kong, Wang Hsiao- 
Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Mr E. W. Hutchinson, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr F. J. Gould- 
ing, Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 














54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (56th year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 VicroriA STREET, Date 





Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tue Astatic Review’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


to 








for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One Pound sterling). 
(Please, ‘write full name and address distinctly.) 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


GOD MAKES HISTORY. Studies in 
the Development of Israel. By oe 
CLEAVER, B.D. ‘ 2/6 

YOUTH AT WORSHIP. ‘By G. ‘Ss. PAIN 4/6 

WHAT ACHRISTIAN —— AND 
WHY. By C. F. HUNTER, 4/6 

TALKING THINGS OVER. benenins 
Topics of Youth Centres, etc. By R. G. 
MARTIN, M.A. 4/- 

MORE ABOUT THE SENIOR DEPART. 
MENT. By G. S. 1/9 

THE FAITH OF m4 _ By 
A. W. HARRISON, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. .. 2/= 

ROUND CLUB-ROOMFIRE. Informal 
Talks for Youth Clubs. sad E.H. pecsukae 


" and R. G. MARTIN 4/- 
A RURAL YOUTH ‘SERVICE. ‘By D. 
EDWARDS-REES oh 3/6 
TALK PLUS CHALK. A Handbook fer 
Teachers. By W. BURMAN 3/6 
LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. By w. rt 
DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. 2/6 
BOYS’ CLUBS. A Practical Handbook. 
By G. S. PAIN 2/6 


THINKING THINGS our. "Talks 
about God and You. ae N. CARTER, 
M.A. 2/- 

POSTAGE EXTRA 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 





ICELANDIC 
CHURCH SAGA 


JOHN C. F. HOOD, D.D. 


This history of the Icelandic 
Church is based on a close 
study of the original sources. 
It is learned, but abounds in 
human touches which fill the 
reader with astonishment and 
admiration at the gallant fight 
against stern Nature waged by 
the inhabitants of this inhos- 


pitable land. l és. 
 #.. 4.% 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 
W.C.2 
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| EVERYTHING FOR 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


That is no proud boast, for you see the 
National Sunday School Union has 
been pioneering for over 140 years 
now in Sunday School and Christian 
Youth work. 


Whatever you want —whether it’s 


Lesson Helps or books to help you 
to be more efficient in your work, 
or whether you want helpful advice— 
you can get all or any of it from the 
National Sunday School Union. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
HELPS: SCHOLARS’ 
PAPERS: BOOKS ON CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL METHODS: 
PRIZES: DEVOTIONAL 
BOOKS, etc. 











Send for lists, explaining your particular needs 
Free advice gladly given 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, EC | 

















Presbyterian 
Church of England 








Recruits wanted for work in 


SOUTH-EAST CHINA 
AND FORMOSA 
MALAYA 
BENGAL 


Ministers 
Women Evangelists 
Educationists 
Doctors and Nurses 





For Information apply to 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A.,. B.D. 
Miss J. GALT, B.A. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

Oriental History 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 











‘NEW BUILDINGS 
| ON | 


OLD FOUNDATIONS | 


by J. MERLE DAVIS 


| This mission handbook deals with culture 

| changes, environment, obstacles and 
| resources, methods and _ techniques 
| particularly applicable to the younger 
Churches. ‘It is presented with the 
conviction that the post-war era offers * 
an incomparable opportunity for using 
these principles (of co-operation and | 
interchange of ideas) in the world-wide | 
program of missions.’ 


Price—Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.); 
$1.25 (6s.). 320 pages. 


INTERNATIONAL 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
paper, 
| 

| 











MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y 


2 Eaton Gate 
London, 8.W.1, England 




















Cloth, $1.50. 


varied tongues.’ 


those working in this area. 


and subjects. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 












by RUTH URE 


Vol. VII. of Studies in the World Mission of Christianity 


1946 


277 pp. 


* The mandate for such a book dates back to the Madras Meeting of 
the 1.M.C.: ‘The Christian Movement . . 
writers and editors of books, pamphlets and periodicals . . . in an 
ever-enlarging circle of students and readers in the world’s many and 


. must speak ... through the 


* This book is truly a symposium of world experience and opinion in the field of 
| Christian literature, and is designed to stimulate wider interest and to offer guidance to 
The material was contributed by experts of many lands, 
and was compiled under the direction of the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
sections are particularly challenging: ‘Opening the Highway of Print,’ ‘Travelling the 
Highway of Print,’ and ‘Arriving at the Destination,’ plus a bibliography by countries 


The titles of the three 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


| 
| 
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II] STRANGE | wuose vominion: 
HARMONY By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


Challenging and compelling, this new book throws down 
| the gage to a world adrift. The Gospel is shown in its 
correct setting—a needy World—not one country or 


WI LLIAM G. SEWELL neighbourhood. All those seeking spiritual rearmament 


will find here the inspiration needed. 











w+ 














| 
e | 2s. net, postage 2d. 
d | ‘ 
- Professor Sewell writes of the 
r | experiences of himself and his NEWS! 
e 
Ss * family during the three-and-a- The work of the London Missionary Society, on a world- 
g : . wide front, vivid! trayed in pictures. Akaleidoscope 
i | half years of internment in of the Church at phe 7 es ane ae the resources of a 
| " great enterprise. A fascinating and instructive book, 
e Stanley Prison, Hong - kong. 
, 1s. 2d. 
To quote from his Preface: , net, postage 20 
“These experiences of a family BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
during internment by the Japan- 
L ese are recorded partly because INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 
; of general interest, but also so 
| > e lec j Whether at home or abroad, there is the same need of 
ae that some of the lessons gained the missionary dynamic. In the first volume noted above, 
: - Britain’s task in the evangelism of its own sons and 
—— during the endurance of a daughters in those days of reconstruction, reconsecra- 


tion and opportunity is strikingly told and humorously 


particular kind of poverty may illustrated. 
: The second volume deals in the same way with the 
not be forgotten. Moreover, it situations confronting Christians in troubled i 
| ° These books are vital and the first of a new series designe 
| 1S hoped that the reader may be to cover all work in L.M.S. Fields. 
aware of the strength and hope Each 9d. net, postage 1d. 
that Christian faith and fellow- . 
ship may bring to a group of THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
: ” i 
—— By A. M. CHIRGWIN 
In a day of ieee thought and age pet when the 
j j Church is struggling with problems of reconstruction 
192 pages, cloth binding and even survival, comes = potent plan for a New = 
. vance of the Christian Church in a tottering world. 
price 5s. net The author is ene te as a virile and far-seeing 


leader, and His plans for the next ten years will be eagerly 
read by all who long to take part in a new crusade 
F P a against the forces of inertia and indifference. 

Obtainable from all Missionary 


Societies 1s. net, postage 1d. 





EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS THE 
2 EATON GATE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
LONDON, S.W.1 42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 



















































“ATLAS A” 
is nw NON-LEACHING! 


Already the most efficient Wood Preservative 
obtainable, ‘‘Atlas A’’ has been improved and 
given two important new attributes ! 


“Atlas A”’ is now definitely non-leaching. 
Once in the wood, it is there for good. Even 
torrential rains cannot wash it out ! 

Secondly, timber treated with this im- 
proved “Atlas A” can now be painted, 
stained, polished or varnished without any 
prior preparation of the surface ! 

In its improved form, ‘‘Atlas A’’ still affords 
complete protection against termites and other 

*wood-destroying insects. Still acts positively in 
arresting and preventing Rot and Fungi. Still acts 
as a fire-retardant. 

“Atlas A’’ is supplied in a Concentrated form, 
for dilution with water. Application remains ex- 
tremely simple—brush-coating or immersion. Send 
now for latest literature describing the . . . 


IMPROVED 


TLAS.A\ 


Tee) MIABANINE 
Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Agents tn principal commerctal 


centres of the world, including ° 
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the following : 
Berouan_ A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- ° 
Conco ville 
Nogueira & Co., Leopold- 
ville 
BritTIsH C. Melhado & Sons, 


Honpuras Belize 
B. W. Inpiss Stockists throughout 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
Fr. Eguat. Georges Barnier, Brazza- 

AFRICA ville 

InDIA, 
Elford Edwards Ltd., 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 

Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 

UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 

Macritiuvs R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
ror, Port Louis 
- H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 
Rsopgsia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Tancanyika J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 

2233, Johannesburg 
British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 
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NEW Religious Education Press BOOKS 


For Sunday School Lesson Helps in 1947 | THE SCHOOL SERVICE 
THE CONCISE GUIDES By DORIS STARMER SMITH 





Founded and Edited by 50 Orders of Worship for use with children 
ERNEST H. HAYES | § to 15. This new book by an experienced 

Beginners, 3/6; Primary, Junior, Senior and | Headmistress provides a complete range of 
Young People’s, 4/6 each (postage 3d.) Orders of Worship for all seasons and occasions. 


Each theme is linked with the present-day 


| interests of children. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP Buckram Boards, price 6/+ net (postage 6d.) 


Its Making and Meaning 


HORTON sais ahh B.D. DPhil, | TEACHERS OF TO-DAY 


A popular book for teachers and youth groups. | Edited by ERNEST H. HAYES 
“Much new ground is coveredinthis book... | 

deals in a practical manner with Christian | 7 ’ P 
Worship to-day.’’—Sunday School Chronicle. A forward-looking Quarterly and News Review 


Price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) | of Christian Education. 


“Teachers ought to know of the periodical 


R. E. P. ANNOTATED LIST OF Teachers of To-day, at the remarkably low price 


of 3d. The current number has a dozen good 


PLAYS articles, every one acutely pertinent to a 
. teacher’s thought or class work. Everything in 
Compiled by BERTHA C. KRALL the magazine is done well.’’—British Weekly. 


Price 3d. per quarter (postage 1d.) 


use with children in School or Church. 
or annual subscription 1/4 


A complete guide to Plays, Pageants, etc., for 
REVISED. Price 4d. (postage 1d.) | 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD., Wallington, Surrey 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STATFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1946 


HE year which has just closed has been a memorable one in 
the history of the Christian Mission, for it has brought the 
renewal of communications and of facilities for personal contact 
in a number of countries from which for several years news has only 
percolated through devious and uncertain channels. Missionary 
history is rich in dramatic encounter; and the period under review— 
as Christian workers in many areas set foot once more on one 
another’s shores for the first time since war conditions imposed a 
mutual isolation—has a quality of drama which a more everyday 
context does not provide. 

Nineteen forty-six marks, moreover, a renewal of that broader 
consultation between Christian workers across the world through 
which the oecumenical movement has found its way to a mutual 
exchange of concerns and a common expression of purpose. The 
Geneva meeting of the Ad-Interim Committee of the International 
Missionary Council, the first to be held since 1939, with many of 
its members subsequently attending the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches, gave a world focus to much that is recorded 
below. 

The Survey which follows depends, as it always does, on the 
collaboration of older and younger churches alike, and we take 
pleasure once more in acknowledging the freedom of access to 
consultations which we enjoy and the generosity with which reports 
and correspondence have been placed at our disposal. 

We set out each year to survey in realistic terms that aspect of 
the Christian Mission which draws on human enterprise, prepared 
to discover that we have assembled a formidable and perhaps 
unpalatable list of shortcomings and half-achievements. We find 
this year, as indeed in every year, that, though there are failures, 
weaknesses and unsolved problems to record, and though the call 
for reinforcements of men and women is insistent in the extreme, 
we are privileged to handle material which throbs with a vitality 
of purpose that is rooted in faith in a living Lord and in membership 
of a community which finds its origin and its strength not in institu- 
tions but in the power of the Spirit. 

3 
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THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


O lee scene opens in Japan in a setting of material desolation, 

but in one over which, none the less, light is beginning to 
break; and for the Christian Church events have moved in a direction 
that suggests significant opportunities for advance and for identi- 
fication at the outset with the spirit of democratic freedom that is 
clearly coming to birth. 

The reports both of the delegation of American churchmen which 
visited Japan in the autumn of 1945,! and of the Anglican-Episcopal 
group which went over in 1946,? leave no illusion as to the picture of 
destruction which confronted them: over one hundred cities 
destroyed, and in Tokyo alone only 9 out of 154 churches intact. 
‘In the great cities of the Western district of Japan’, reports the 
American delegation, ‘80 per cent of the strength is gone.’ A definite 
lack of initiative is remarked among the general public in the matter 
of material reconstruction and of the re-establishment in everyday 
life of anything approaching a rhythm. But ‘the failure of a divine 
mission’, as the Anglican report comments, ‘is sufficient psychological 
explanation for much of the apathy’. All agree that conditions, as in 
most war-stricken lands, favour the countryside in contrast to the 
towns. The Japanese peasants are reported to be hard at work, in 
spite of a shortage of agricultural implements and of draught animals. 

In the early weeks of the occupation foreigners in Japan were 
keenly aware of the effects of systematically instilled war propaganda 
as a decisive obstacle to progress; and though the occupying forces 
were not entirely unwelcome, looked at as providers of employment 
and distributors of relief, recollections of aerial bombardment laid a 
heavy strain upon relationships. It says much, therefore, for the 
spirit in which the allied forces have embarked upon a somewhat 
invidious task that the atmosphere of hatred is quickly being dis- 
pelled. Visiting churchmen have ail in particular acclaimed the 
readiness with which the chaplains to the forces have gone far 
outside the duties officially assigned to them in service to the 
Japanese people. 

Political developments have been little short of amazing. The 
year opened with the publication of the Emperor’s Rescript repudiat- 
ing the legend of his divinity. This statement in itself met with a 
mixed reception, and it was interpreted in some quarters, not 
unreasonably, as an attempt at all costs to salvage some form of 


2 The Return to Japan. New York: Friendship Press. 25 cents. 


* The Church in Post-war Japan. London: Press & Publications Board of the 
Church Assembly. 8d. 
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monarchy from the nation’s downfall. In subsequent months, how- 
ever, the opinion gained in force that the retention of the Emperor 
was essential to the democratic form of government on which Japan 
seemed bent; and the new constitution makes it clear that the Govern- 
ment is to be based on the will of the people and not on the pleasure 
of the Emperor reinforced by a governing class. The elections to the 
Diet were held in April, the Liberal, Social Democratic and Pro- 
gressive parties heading the poll and forming between them a 
Cabinet. These elections were notable for several features: for the 
exclusion of military candidates; for the participation of women, 
both as voters and as candidates for election (thirty-eight of them 
gaining seats); and for the success at the poll of twenty-six Christians, 
one of them a former president of Aoyama Gakuin Tokyo Methodist 
School. In August the draft of a new constitution was issued and did 
much to confirm the impression that Japanese public opinion meant 
business. Included in its provisions are the retention of the monarchy 
without its governmental powers, the renunciation of war for all 
time, freedom of speech and of assembly and freedom of the press 
and the right of collective bargaining. All its implications, in fact, 
undoubtedly reveal the democratic intention which is looked for by 
those who still ask to be convinced of the reality of Japan’s change 
of heart; and although there is a soberly qualifying element to be 
heard among the responsible comments voiced on the political 
situation, the constitution’s basic insistence on the expression of the 
will of the people is clearly admitted. More recently, in September, 
with the passing into law of the four Bills intended to reorganize the 
whole structure of local government, so that local assemblies, 
pana of prefectures, mayors and heads of towns and villages are 
rom now on to be elected by the people instead of being appointed 
by the government, the democratic structure has been still further 
undergirded. 
Among the more significant reactions to these developments is 
the quite widely expressed conviction that without Christianity the 
new democracy will not succeed. 


Non-Christian leaders [the American deputation declares] also view the 
moral plight of their country with deep concern and many are turning to 
Christianity for help. ... Moreover, the general movement towards 
democracy gives Christianity a new opportunity. Thoughtful people realize 
that freedom without inner discipline resulting from respect for eternal 
moral principles may not be an unmixed blessing. They know also that in 
essence Christianity is best suited to develop those guiding principles. 


And a Japanese Christian writes: 


The people want democracy and freedom, but democracy without 
Christian principles under it is dangerous; freedom without the restraint 
of truth is lawlessness. The people want international brotherhood, but 
brotherhood without the foundation of the Fatherhood of God is nonsense. 
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The belief prevails, therefore, that the Church in Japan faces an 
almost unprecedented opportunity for aggressive evangelism, profit- 
ing by the undoubted openness of mind which has come over the 
people. There is not only the immediate opportunity for witness 
through the succouring of the hungry and the provision of medical 
supplies. On that field the churches oversea are already deeply com- 
mitted (not forgetting the needs also of Japanese refugees in Man- 
churia and other parts of China). Relief is being supplied from North 
America through the Church Committee for Relief in Asia, whose 
representatives are at work in Japan, though in a season which has 
seen the wrecking of large portions of the rice crop through storms, 
the most that is claimed in alleviation of food shortage is that ‘at 
least the people have the edge of their hunger removed’. 

It is within the wider framework, on a longer range, that the 
opportunities of the churches can also be clearly discerned. There 
are in the first place the openings in education. Reforms looking 
towards the infiltration of a democratic outlook into the schools have 
already been worked out, following on the visit of the United States 
education commission in the spring; and the transfer of the control 
of the schools from a central bureaucracy to local authorities elected 
by vote reflects a mood consistent with the constitutional changes 
recorded above. There is to be no more reading of imperial rescripts 
in the schools and no more obeisance to portraits. “Thought control’ 
of teachers is a thing of the past. Adult education, moreover, is to 
be developed on similar lines. It is in fact emphasized that the 
people have turned with enthusiasm to democracy, though they are 
still for the most part ill-equipped to make a reality of it; and here 
again the warning is heard that if Christianity does not take a 
leading part, democracy cannot succeed. It is of importance that at 
these initial stages it has been possible for Dr Charles W. Iglehart, 
an American missionary of thirty years’ standing in Japan, to spend 
the greater part of the year in that country as the officially appointed 
adviser in the educational field and as liaison between the military 
control and the Christian movement. 

A somewhat radical redistribution of the population envisaged in 
the proposed five-year plan has clearly to be taken into account in 
the training and distribution of Christian personnel. The plan is 
based on a policy of de-urbanization (with the urban population 
restricted to 30,000,000), and will involve the training and adaptation 
of large groups for rural pursuits and livelihood. 

There is no question but that in facing the challenge of new 
conditions, Christian forces in Japan are reckoning on the participa- 
tion of foreign missionaries; and a great deal of the correspondence 
now passing between foreign mission boards and the first missionaries 
to return to Japan deals with requests for personnel and, more often 
than not, with precise specifications as to individuals whom the 
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Japanese Church would like to see come back. Their co-operation is 
particularly sought in the Christian schools; and there is much 
significance in the message conveyed to the American mission boards 
from the Japanese president of a women’s Christian college, urging 
them ‘to establish as many Christian high schools as they can’, and 
bearing out a widely shared opinion that the high school age is the 
strategic one at which, as he puts it, ‘young people have been won 
to a definite commitment to Christ’. 

The return of missionaries in any sphere of Christian service 
raises the question, for those related to the bodies composing the 
Kyodan, the Japan Christian Church, of their precise relationship 
to that Church; and at the time of writing no information is available 
of its having been worked out. The solving of this problem, however, 
has been facilitated by action taken by the Kyodan at the meeting of 
the General Assembly held in July, which has removed many causes 
of dissatisfaction within Christian opinion. The election of the 
Rev. Michio Kozaki as Moderator, and the revision of the constitu- 
tion in the sense of abolishing the position of director, and making 
the moderator executive head of a Church in which autonomy is 
distributed over regional units, has won back much of the confid- 
ence of the rank-and-file of church membership; and a movement 
away from the rigidly centralized control which had characterized 
the Kyodan in the war years eases the way for missionary 
collaboration. 

Christians from overseas are unanimous in their impressions of 
the vitality of the united Church, as illustrated in particular by the 
vigour with which it is entering upon the evangelistic campaign to 
win three million converts upon which the ‘All Japan Christian 
Convention’ has decided to embark forthwith, in spite of the ‘down 
and out’ conditions, materially speaking, in which all Christian 
bodies in Japan find themselves to-day. The launching at Whitsun- 
tide of this campaign was preceded by the solemn and moving 
declaration of confession and repentance for Japan’s deep responsi- 
bility for the war, and of belief that ‘our Heavenly Father of infinite 
love and forgiveness will grant us sufficient grace to find a new way 
of life and the revival of faith’. 

A similar evangelistic fervour characterizes the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai (Anglican-Episcopal), which identified itself to the full with 
the actions of the Convention recorded above, and which is com- 
mitted to a similar programme of advance. The impressions of the 
Anglican commission from overseas (whose visit synchronized with 
that of a group of six American churchmen and with that of a repre- 
sentative of the Salvation Army), have been eagerly awaited. The 
situation which they found reveals the same blend of material 
distress and the beginnings of an upward drive that is true of the 
Japan Christian Church, with the difference that the Anglican body 
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has all the ground that it lost through the enforced restriction of its 
life in the war years to make up. There is in the first place consider- 
able dispersal of the parish members, and though in the long run 
it may prove to have been a scattering of seed from which a harvest 
will be reaped, for the time being it has involved drastic curtailment 
of the life of existing parishes. Many of the clergy have been obliged 
to take up secondary occupations to make good the economic loss in 
which conditions have placed them, and some, though not many, 
have given up pastoral work entirely. Financially the Church has 
to build again from the beginning, as a result of the distribution of 
diocesan funds among the individual churches which was enforced 
upon it under the war régime. Between one-quarter and one-third 
of the church buildings have been destroyed or severely damaged. 

It is now possible, however, to reconstruct the situation which 
confronted the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai at the time of the attempt to 
impose total union on the churches. The conviction clearly prevailed, 
among the two-thirds of the membership of the Anglican body which 
decided against entry into the united Church, that a spiritual bond 
would hold them together in spite of the disintegration of the 
Church’s physical life which was inevitable in the conditions 
inflicted upon it. This spiritual fellowship did, in fact, prevail, in 
_— of much pressure and the endurance of the extremes of hard- 
ship, including imprisonment, an experience which confirmed their 
belief in the rightness of the course they had followed. The effects of 
isolation from the minority who joined the Kyodan have still to be 
overcome, but strenuous and conscientious efforts to prevent a rift 
are reported to have been made on both sides. Clergy and laity from 
the minority group are gradually returning to the Church, and the 
latest news available is of the return of the diocese of Osaka. The 
tendency to draw too sharp a distinction of churchmanship as the 
line at which the two Anglican groups divided on this matter has 
been strongly repudiated, roth the roughly approximate trend 
which it indicates gives all the stronger grounds for expediting 
internal reunion. Emphasis is also laid on the purely ecclesiastical 
character of the division and on its complete dissociation from 
political motives on either side. 

There appears to be general agreement throughout the Church 
in Japan that the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai can best serve the cause of 
reunion by remaining outside the united Church at present. It will 
be remembered that the Japanese House of Bishops had earlier 
expressed its willingness to discuss the matter of reunion on the 
basis of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. In less disturbed conditions and 
when the new constitution of the Kyodan has been tested and 
applied, it is likely that discussions may be renewed. 

The Seventh-day Adventists adhere to their decision to remain 
outside the Kyodan. 
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It is learnt that the Japan Bible Society, which had joined the 
Kyodan, has revised its constitution and resumed its independence, 
under directors representing national leadership and mission boards 
associated with both the K odan and the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
There is evidence, it may a recorded in conclusion, of a vast 
demand for Bibles in Japan. 


KOREA 


The approach to a country which has been liberated as suddenly 
from long-term foreign domination as has Korea continues to call 
for particular sympathy and imagination. The relative vagueness of 
the guarantee of independence ‘in due course’ has, it is true, been 
clarified by a proposal for a four-power trusteeship, by China, Great 
Britain, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., for a period up to five years; but the 
impatience of the Koreans for full autonomy, and their exasperation 
that immediate and more realistic measures were not taken at the 
outset, at any rate in the southern zone, to remove every vestige of 
Japanese control and of property ownership, give some idea of the 
passionately literal interpretation which they put upon the concep- 
tion of freedom. The political mood, moreover, is more ‘Leftist’ than 
had been anticipated, and the expectation that the return of the 
Provisional Government from its exile in China would weld all 
trends of political thought together has not been realized. There is, 
in fact, a vigorous and by no means unhealthy element of political 
difference of opinion to be taken into account. Support for the 
‘People’s Republic’ is understood to be strong in the zone now 
under American control, and particularly in the country districts. 
The somewhat arbitrary division of the country at the 38th parallel 
for provisional control purposes, with communications between the 
two zones much restricted, does not make for the rapid restoration 
of an autonomous national life. 

A group of ten American missionaries returned to Korea in June. 
Their impressions range from the demoralizing state of decay into 
which many church buildings have been allowed to fall (in contrast 
to commercial and other properties), to the unmistakable vigour of 
a Church ripe for advance. There is the same eagerness as is apparent 
in Japan for the return of foreign missionaries and the decision of 
the American military government that ‘each denomination formerly 
represented in Korea may send former missionaries not to exceed 
the number formerly maintained in Korea by each organization’ has 
been welcomed. In September single women and married women 
without children received permission to return as missionaries. At 
the time of writing, however, there is no question of missionaries 
returning to the area under Soviet control, where restriction of 
Christian activity, through the destruction of church property, 
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the closing of services and other gatherings and the imprisonment of 
Christian leaders, is understood to have taken place. 

The churches in Korea have passed through the somewhat 
anomalous experience of a church union which lasted exactly two 
weeks, from the day in July 1945 when it was imposed upon them 
by the Japanese authorities, to its voluntary dissolution at the 
Japanese surrender in mid-August. The possibilities of union 
have, however, been further discussed by the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Holiness Church and the Salvation Army; but 
though an attempt was made at the mass meeting which celebrated 
the return of Korean Christian leaders from oversea to bring a 
united Church into being, more realistic counsels have prevailed; 
and the wisdom of restoring denominational sovereignties in the 
first place, as the basis on which to negotiate a possible union in the 
future, more particularly as discussions for the time being are 
restricted to the southern region, has been generally recognized. 
Much emphasis is laid, in any event, on the reminder that a good 
many Christian institutions in Korea are already established on a 
union basis, Ewha College for women, for instance, Severance Union 
Medical College and the Chosen Christian College, all of which are 
described as ‘rapidly returning to the status of real Christian 
institutions with active Christian programmes’. 

Appraisals of the situation in the southern zone make full allow- 
ance for what one missionary describes as ‘the continued wear and 
tear of arrests and persecutions’, though in spite of it, he writes, ‘it 
is inspiring to see how steadfastly the majority of the Christians, 
laymen and clergy, held to their faith, and to find how quickly the 
Church rose again to activity after liberation’. 

The particular demands for missionary collaboration follow rather 
strikingly the same lines as in Japan. There is a parallel emphasis on 
the challenge of the high schools and on the conviction that ‘no plan 
of missionary work which does not make adequate provision for pre- 
senting Christ to these young people can be successful’. Missionary 
co-operation in the Christian colleges, both general and medical, is 
also strongly urged, not least in the direction of bringing in those 
boards which have not hitherto taken part. “The carefully selected 
group of young people’, it is stressed, ‘who will form the student body 
of these colleges offer one of the greatest challenges and opportunities 
imaginable.’ 

Christian literature requirements are on a formidable scale. They 
involve both making up the ground lost through the immobilization 
of the last five years, in the matter of such regular needs as Sunday- 
school lessons and hymnals, and responding to the demand for the 
creation of a national Christian literature and for the translation of 
the best Christian literature from foreign sources. The Christian 
Literature Society, whose building is reported to be fairly free from 
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damage, is also bearing in mind the implications of the growing 
enthusiasm for the study of English. In Korea, again, the sale of 
Bibles is vigorous, and the stock in urgent need of replenishment. 

A general desire is apparent for the re-opening of Christian 
hospitals formerly maintained by missions, and for missionaries to 
co-operate in those in Korean hands. The need in particular to 
provide for the destitute and for those too poor to be able to pay 
might, it is felt, call for some provision of medical service entirely 
on a charity basis. 

The report of the social welfare experiment begun in 1937 with 
foreign missionary support by the Chamai won (Sisters’ Garden) 
organization, and continued throughout the war period by its 
Korean founders, gives clear indication of the response that is 
forthcoming to such experiments as baby clinics and other medical 
services, Clubs, literacy campaigns and other community enterprises _ 
on a Christian basis in the villages. 

As we go to press we learn of the re-organization of the National 
Christian Council, with the Rev. Kwan Sik Kim as chairman. 


FORMOSA 


Here, again, it is a story of five years’ oppression and hardship 
which the renewal of contact reveals; and the record of imprisonment 
of Christian leaders without trial on grounds, sometimes, of former 
association with foreign missionaries, strikes a familiar note. Con- 
siderable disruption of church life was caused by the departure of 
people for the hills at the time of the allied bombing of the towns, 
a condition which continued until the Japanese surrender. More 
recently inflation has seriously affected Christian activity, and the 
necessity to secure subsidiary means of income as a temporary 
expedient has drawn a good many of the clergy away from full-time 
pastoral work and, as in other war-stricken lands, a few have given up 
altogether. It is pointed out that five years ago roughly two-thirds of 
the two hundred churches in the island were self-supporting, as 
compared with the less than forty churches which can claim to be 
so now. 

The situation, however, is already changing. The Church will 
shortly have two of its three hospitals functioning again. A Christian 
leprosy colony which was occupied by soldiers has been vacated and 
is to re-open soon. The middle schools are still in being, but are 
greatly in need of financial help and repairs and of improvements in 
staff. The theological college also continued in being throughout the 
war, though with only six students. 

In spite, moreover, of material hardship, the opportunity for 
evangelism is regarded as greater than ever before. Particularly 
encouraging is the striking growth of the Church among the Abor- 
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igines. Originating in the conversion of a young man and his wife 
from the Tyal Tribe (the headhunters), this work of evangelism has 
gone steadily ahead in mountain regions, in spite of systematic per- 
secution by the Japanese authorities. At the time of the Japanese 
surrender there were over two thousand Christian Aborigines 
scattered among the mountain villages, and their number now 
exceeds four thousand. In some villages, it is reported, all the 
people are Christians; and a Bible School is shortly to be opened 
to train leaders for these people. 


CHINA 


Political dissension which in the course of the year developed 
into civil war on a considerable scale renders a general picture of 
conditions in the Christian Church in China difficult to discern. 
But in a country, none the less, which would seem to have developed 
its own technique for the execution not only of ‘running repairs’ 
but even of large-scale structural advance under the most adverse of 
conditions, there is already a remarkable mobility to be seen; and 
there are, in any event, in a country of the dimensions of China, 
eto in which Christian reconstruction and advance have gone on 
relatively undisturbed. 

The scene in the newly liberated areas has inevitably its more 
negative side, not least as regards the disillusionment at the dis- 
covery that the Kuomintang has not, and indeed could not have, 
measured up to the perfectionist, near-miracle standard of achieve- 
ment envisaged by those awaiting release from the Japanese; and the 
disappointment at emerging into what is anything but a Utopia 
has to be taken into account. 

Attention has naturally focused most strongly on the liberated 
areas. No illusion remains as to the strain and exhaustion from 
which Christian leaders are suffering, or as to the headway which 
a materialistic outlook has gained in the minds of many church 
members. The task of the Church has been described as ‘re- 
habilitation from fear and hatred’, though visitors from abroad 
comment on the striking absence of expression of the spirit of 
revenge. A certain element of inertia, which could not but be 
expected, is encountered; and much of the assistance which the 
churches and mission boards of the West are ready to offer, whether 
in — service and fellowship or in financial aid, should, ‘it is 
widely recognized, go towards supporting Chinese Christian initiative 
in beginning again where activity has slowed down or temporarily 
ceased. It is here, together with the renewal of support in the 
various fields of training for Christian service, that the responsibility 
of the Church outside China comes in, coupled with the need to 
help make provision for spiritual revival, through such means as 
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the retreats and ‘refresher’ courses which have already begun. Nor 
should the very human reminder which a Chinese Christian leader 
offers as to personal needs—‘better food and some fun in life’— 
go unrecorded. 

Rebuilding requirements vary, not only from one area to an- 
other, but between the cities and the rural districts of the same 
region. In the north, the cities are reported to be relatively intact, 
while the market and hsien towns have suffered heavy damage and 
wide dispersal of Christian congregations. In the Yangtze Valley, 
again, from some cities, such as Kiukiang, ‘immense damage’ is 
reported, while others have suffered more heavily from a general 
deterioration due to neglect of repairs, in which the churches have 
shared to the full. It is the Hong-kong and Canton areas which have 
suffered most severely, both from damage on a scale which wiped 
out many towns and cities, and from the full-time nature of the 
Japanese occupation as compared with its more intermittent or 
transient character elsewhere. Here, again, ground has been lost in 
conditions which made it a physical impossibility for many of the 
clergy to maintain themselves in full-time pastoral service. 

In their impressions of the country as a whole, foreign missionary 
visitors do not mince matters as to the set-back to the life of the 
Chinese Church occasioned by the destruction of buildings and by 
the effects of inflation on progress towards self-support. But in 
attempting to assess the inner a of the Church, distributed 
in units across the whole of China, their reports add up to some- 
thing much more positive and encouraging: congregations, more 
especially in the metropolitan areas and in coastal and central China, 
which were strongly rooted before the war, holding their ground 
and in some instances still self-supporting; lay initiative in process 
of development before the war coming still further into its own; a 
dogged adaptability to bombed-out conditions in gathering for 
public worship, Bible study and prayer; and most of all the con- 
viction which one visitor records, that ‘the Church as an organized 
fellowship of believers still exists’. The same pressure towards large- 
scale evangelism as is recorded for Japan and Korea characterizes 
the mood of the Church in China, and a major outcome of the 
meeting of the executive committee of the National Christian 
Council with which the year 1946 opened was the decision to hold 
a nationwide evangelistic campaign in 1947. 

Some particular emphases which already emerge, from consulta- 
tions between Chinese and mission board leaders, may be briefly 
outlined here: 

The results shown by ‘student evangelism’ in the government 
universities in Free China during the war indicate a ready field 
for further expansion, and there is much support for increasin 
the number of Chinese Christians and foreign missionaries engag 
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in this work. The gathering impetus of the movement for re- 
sponsible lay initiative has evoked a demand for more systematic 
training of the laity in church leadership. Much importance is clearly 
attached to the development within the Chinese Church of missions 
to unevangelized regions of China, not least for their value to the 
inner life of the church in question, and the example of the ‘Border 
Mission’ as part of the life of the Church of Christ in China is 
widely cited. Considerable vitality is noted in ‘outside evangelism’, 
carried out on the initiative of individual, unattached workers, and 
is a field of service not to be overlooked. And there is the constant 
reminder of the challenge of the Chinese Muslims, more especially 
in the North-West regions, where in certain districts almost one 
hundred per cent Muslim communities are to be found. The claim 
of those most concerned with missions to Muslims that, in the plans 
of the Church to keep pace with the opening up of the North-West 
regions, relatively little account has been taken hitherto of the 
Muslim challenge, has to be admitted. 

The re-establishment in Shanghai of the National Christian 
Council, as the single central agency for the whole of China in 
matters of common consultation, greatly consolidates the position 
for future planning, and as this Survey goes to press preparations 
are in hand for a full biennial meeting of the Council to be held in 
December 1946. Stress is laid on the need to extend the co-operative 
practice for which the Council stands, through the wider develop- 
ment of regional consultation. In those parts of the formerly occupied 
areas in which church union in one form or another, as recorded 
in earlier Surveys, was forced upon the churches, an early oppor- 
tunity appears to have been taken to dissolve such unions, or at 
any rate to loosen their structural ties; and Christian opinion in 
general looks more favourably on the co-ordination of evangelistic 
effort on a regional field, both between units of the same denomina- 
tion and in the wider framework, and in close relationship to the 
National Christian Council. A provincial centre for training and 
experiment in rural work, for instance, is strongly urged from North 
China, where the need is described as ‘so vast that nothing short 
of thoroughgoing co-operation will meet it’. A similar structure is 
recommended in the field of home and family life for all the geo- 
graphical areas; the distribution of Christian literature is looked 
at increasingly as a matter of regional concentration; and greater 
co-ordination between the medical units serving one area is. being 
actively considered. 

The part that Christian medical organization can play in the 
national health scheme, already outlined in previous issues of this 
Review, continues to be taken fully into account. The opportunity 
thus afforded for participation at a high grade in a scheme of great 
professional interest is fully recognized. The enthusiasm for it 
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which undoubtedly exists, is, however, tempered both by a sense of 
the danger of too much diffusion of effort and by insistence on 
ensuring in every medical unit the maintenance of its religious life 
and evangelistic activity to the full. Certain directions in which 
initiative should be taken find general agreement, notably increased 
attention to health education for the individual and for the com- 
munity; and better provision for the training of nurses at the higher 
educational level. The emphasis laid, in the report of the Church of 
Scotland’s commission which has visited Manchuria, on the desperate 
need for medical missionary reinforcements for its hospitals at 
Moukden, Kaiyun and elsewhere, which continued in operation 
in conditions of almost unbelievable difficulty, is re-echoed from 
other areas of China. 

In the present economic situation, the ‘placing’ of foreign 
missionary aid inevitably becomes a matter of some selectiveness, 
in the distribution both of personnel and of funds at those points 
where they will do the greatest good. In principle all such assistance 
is based on the motive of building up a strong national leadership, 
both ministerial and lay, and for that reason conspicuous attention 
is devoted to education. Funds, both within the Chinese Church 
and from abroad, will need to be greatly increased. An American 
missionary recently in China has made the sobering calculation 
that the pre-war contributions of the mission boards in the field of 
education ‘will accomplish only one-tenth to one-seventh of what 
could at that time be accomplished’. Something of a dilemma is 
apparent in the fact that, while the wisdom of concentrating forces 
which such conditions would seem to require is fully recognized, 
there is none the less a strong impulse on the part of the Chinese for 
expansion. 

There is meanwhile renewal of activity on several fields to record: 
Theological training, in the first place, is going forward again where 
it had been greatly curtailed or discontinued altogether: a number 
of theological colleges have re-opened in the course of the year, 
among them Central China Union Theological Seminary, Cheeloo 
School of Theology and the Central Theological School (transferred 
from Nanking to Shanghai). The School of Religion at Yenching 
is to continue, and certain seminaries, notably Peking Theological 
Seminary and Fukien Union Theological Seminary, have been 
raised to theological college grade. Chungking Theological School, 
established by the China Inland Mission, has now entered its third 
year, with the number of students increasing. The Theological 
College at Moukden remained open throughout the war period 
with Japanese additions to the staff. It is at present staffed by seven 
Chinese. There is a ready opening for theologically qualified mission- 
aries to work with Chinese colleagues on the faculties of all these 
institutions, the maintenance of which at a high standard is widely 
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< nag as Christianity’s foremost need in China to-day. The 
tribute paid in the Manchuria report, moreover, to the courage 
and leadership ability displayed by Christian women, is very gener- 
ally confirmed from other areas as well, and the need to provide 
full training facilities for women in theology and other spheres of 
higher education will, it is recognized, have to find a place in planning 
for the future. 

In the field of Christian education as a whole, while high praise 
is given to both teachers and students for the way in which they 
have kept the schools in being, a realistic understanding prevails 
as to the falling away in academic standards and ideals which has 
characterized ‘occupied’ China. Here again, much emphasis is heard 
on the need to select; and the general pressure which has been 
recorded in earlier Surveys, for concentration on the maintenance 
of Christian middle schools of the highest possible quality, as the 
basic training ground for Christian workers, has been strongly 
expressed in the past year; while widespread agreement prevails 
that primary education should be left out of Christian planning 
altogether. 

Closely related to education and training for Christian leadership 
is the question of the provision of Christian literature, a field in 
which the range and variety of material required indicate both the 
diversity of the task and the extent to which outside support is 
needed. The re-emphasis which is apparent on Bible study speaks 
for itself, and the demand for a steady supply of Bible Commentaries 
in Chinese is strongly stressed. The more adequate provision of an 
Apologetics literature, designed for the student class, stands at one 
end of China’s literature needs, while at the other is the demand 
for visual aid material of the kind that is widely used on such 
occasions as the week of evangelism observed in West China at the 
lunar New Year. It is significant also that Christian books and papers 
for children are at present in demand in non-Christian schools, 
presenting an opportunity that Chinese Christians urge should be 
seized to the full while it is there. From the same source comes the 
reminder that the Bible is a textbook in arts courses in non-Christian 
colleges. The establishment of ‘United Christian Publishers’ on a 

ermanent basis, following on the war-time experiment recorded 
in an earlier Survey, with headquarters in Shanghai, greatly 
strengthens the position as regards joint production and distribution 
facilities. Much importance is attached to continued support of the 
Christian Farmer and of other Christian periodicals already in 
circulation, and a concern is reflected in China, parallel to that 
recorded from other parts of the world in this Survey, for the further 
development of the Christian Press. 

We record, in conclusion, the celebration of the centenary of the 
work of the Basel Mission in China. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


HOSE countries of South-east Asia hitherto under western 
control emerge for the proved ye from a common experience 
of Japanese domination in a m which, though varying in in- 
tensity from one country to another, emphasizes a common pressure 
towards self-determination. In INpo-CHINA, negotiations have con- 
tinued during the year looking towards the establishment of an 
Indo-Chinese Federation, though at the time of writing differences 
of opinion as to the relationship of Cochin China, the oldest French 
colony in the country, to the ultra-nationalist Viet-Nam Republic, 
and its place in the Federation as a whole, have still to be resolved. 
In Mataya, the union scheme put forward early in the year has been 
modified in the direction of federation, in the face of the unmistakable 
ferment aroused lest union should deprive the states in question of 
their historical identity and their individual autonomy. In the 
NETHERLAND East Inpigs the nationalist movement has provoked 
a situation fraught with danger which is only now being resolved. 
A survey roughly from north to south begins with INDo-CHINA. 
Workers of the Christian Missionary Alliance recently repatriated 
to the United States tell of a striking increase in faith stimulated by 
the way in which the needs of the workers were met and the life 
of the Church went on, in conditions which humanly speaking should 
have brought the missionaries to starvation and church activity to 
a staridstill. In the course of the war period ten new church buildings 
were erected in Annam, four of them in 1945. The churches in 
Cambodia and Battambang have made progress towards self- 
support and there is a general record of increased giving. Church 
life has suffered rather more heavily in Laos, where the work was 
less far advanced and less ready for emergency conditions. A general 
impression is gained that the Church as a whole has moved forward 
as an evangelistic force, not only among the larger language groups 
but in the tribal areas as well. There are good prospects that 
missionaries of the Alliance will have returned to Indo-China on a 
large scale within two years. Tourane Bible School for Annamese 
students, which was only closed within the last year owing to the 
political disturbances, is to re-open in 1947, as will the other Bible 
schools among the Annamese, Cambodians, Laotians and those 
maintained among certain tribes. The Hanoi Press, which closed as 
recently as the middle of 1945, is to re-open shortly. It is hoped 
that with the return of missionaries to Cambodia, the Cambodian 
Bible will be made ready for publication. 
From THAILAND the report, again, is of the Church’s increase 
‘in stature and eieneliene? in the war years, with steadily 
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increasing budgets being raised and contact maintained with 
Christian groups throughout the country. Pressure was brought on 
Christians by reactionary nationalistic groups to revert to Buddhism, 
but ‘less than two per cent of the Christian group’, it is reported 
by a Thai Christian leader, ‘forsook their faith and less than ten 
per cent of the Christian community consented to any contact 
whatever with the Japanese’. Christians figured prominently in the 
underground resistance movement. Their conduct throughout the 
war periad won nationwide interest and admiration and the prestige 
of the Christian community to-day stands high. Material hardship 
has been severe, with a greatly deflated currency and much political 
unrest and disruption of a social services. The cessation of flour- and 
milk-imports was the main cause of malnutrition in a country which 
was in other respects not unduly short of food until after the 
Japanese surrender (when the presence of allied forces, the delay 
in the departure of large numbers of Japanese prisoners and in- 
ternees and an influx of Dutch and Eurasian refugees from Indonesia 
altered the situation radically for the worse). 

Christian hospitals and schools which had been taken over by 
the Thai government when the Japanese invaded the country have 
now been returned to mission or church ownership. American 
Presbyterian missionaries who have returned to Thailand report 
a good deal of damage to church and school buildings, though 
some have come through relatively unscathed; few educational in- 
stitutions, though in need of large-scale repair, are so severely 
damaged as to be unusable meanwhile, and a number of them have 
re-opened under Christian control in the course of the year. Much 
support is voiced for the establishment of a Christian college under 
American auspices, and American Christian initiative will clearly 
be welcomed. There have been no half measures about the reception 
accorded to the American missionaries who have already returned; 
and it is interesting to note the distinction recorded between the 
desire for missionary colleagues and the almost obdurate aspiration 
to retain the financial independence developed during the war. 

Health conditions throughout Thailand in the past year, with 
cholera and smallpox widespread, have provided Christian forces 
with an immediate challenge. With the backing of the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia, a relief campaign was initiated in 
March among the farmers of the rice-growing areas, as the key 
people, producing the country’s staple food, on whom to concen- 
trate first. The fantastic ‘black auket prices of medical supplies 
rendered distribution from missionary sources a serious problem 
at first, and a temptation to theft, but the noe attaching to a 
notable Christian service has created a strength of public opinion 
and goodwill, among Christians and non-Christians alike, which 
has done much to counteract and discredit exploitation. 
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Contact re-opens with MALayaA in conditions, again, of great 
austerity, with economic stability only slowly re-asserting itself. 
For Malaya, too, there has been a considerable rice shortage; and 
an immediate opening for Christian activity is seen, here again, 
to be in the direction of welfare service, in a framework of distinctive 
Christian life and teaching. Relationships between missionaries and 
Asiatic Christians have been indicated by the warmth of affection 
with which interned missionaries have been received on liberation. 
Equally apparent, from American Methodist reports, for instance, 
is the growth of Asiatic leadership, though some Christian com- 
munities, notably those under Chinese leaders, suffered more 
restriction at the hands of the Japanese police than did, for example, 
the Tamil groups. There were some instances of reversion to a 
former faith, but the balance is on the side of a growth in church 
membership, and here, too, the Church claims the stimulating 
experience of discovering, in its isolation, Christian resources 
sufficient for its needs. The Christian Federation formed by the 
churches of Singapore at the time of the Japanese occupation, and 
the opportunities taken for joint worship and study both there and 
in the internment camps later, indicate readiness for co-operation 
between the churches. 

The réle of the Christian Church in the development of unity 
between all groups in Malaya, towards which the constitutional 
reforms are directed, colours much discussion of plans in mission 
boards, and the strengthening of Christian fellowship, as something 
that transcends all racial divisions, and of the Christian community 
as a visible, tangible reality, is likely to enter largely into missionary 
strategy. The importance of maintaining Christian schools, at their 
full strength in numbers and in Christian personnel, is readily 
recognized, and many of those which had been closed are already 
in operation again. The improvement of facilities for the education 
of women is regarded as calling for concerted effort. We record also 
the emphasis laid on renewing Christian medical and health service 
at the earliest possible moment and on extending it into areas in 
which government health service has not penetrated. 

A common shortcoming in missionary achievement is admitted 
to be the Muslim element composed of the Malays themselves, and 
though it is recognized that infiltration, more especially by the 
Methodist Church, has met with some success, evangelism among 
Muslims has on the whole lacked continuity and has inclined to 
give way to work among other groups within which converts have 
been more quickly won. The provision of really adequate resources 
in personnel to meet this challenge is urged as a major concern in 
planning for Malaya. Methodist effort has clearly made most head- 
way, but Anglican re-inforcement may be expected from the possi- 
bility, now under discussion, of the Australian Board of Missions 
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undertaking work in Malaya. The whole question affords a particular 
instance of the value of setting up a representative Christian body, 
pressure for which was much in evidence at the Madras meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1938, through which to 
ensure both co-ordination of effort between the various Christian 
groups, and the expression of a common concern, not least in the face 
of the indifference, on this question of the approach to the Muslim, 
which has admittedly tended to characterize European opinion. 

A Dutch Christian leader who reached the NETHERLANDS East 
INDIES late in 1945, to survey prospects and needs, found the Chris- 
tian Church deeply involved in the nationalist ferment which had 
swept the whole area. The impulse towards independence of 
sapere control had already received more definite expression 
in this field than anywhere else in South-east Asia; and the 
mission boards in question, more especially those connected with 
the flourishing and progressive Batak church, have for some time 
been confronted with the need to work out a new relationship. 

enewal of contact, however, was considerably delayed by the 
violent form which nationalist aspirations had assumed, including 
the persecution of Christians, in a so-called ‘Holy War’; and for 
the time being association with European missionaries might prove 
to be more than a Christian Indonesian’s life was worth. Missienary 
casualties had been high: in Java alone thirty had been killed, and many 
Indonesian Christians had lost their lives as well, or had been driven 
from their communities; though the fanatical threat to exterminate 
the Christian population by Christmas 1945 was happily not fulfilled. 

The best chet could be done for the time being from the mission- 
ary angle was the organization of welfare and relief, and indirect 
contact with the churches was also established through assistance to 
displaced persons. Community centres were set up through which 
the churches were enabled to succour their needy members. The 
political situation improved as the year passed, and the signing of a 
truce in October, between Dutch and Indonesian leaders, bids fair 
to expedite a final settlement. Conditions have become correspond- 
ingly stabilized for the churches and consultation has been possible. 
Keen attention has focused on the declaration of the Netherlands 
Reformed Synod, recognizing the obligation to abandon a colonial 
relationship ‘after an awakening nation has interpreted its desire 
for freedom’, but bearing in mind that the uncompleted spiritual 
mission is one from which the Dutch people may not withdraw; 
and, not least, insisting, on behalf both of the indigenous churches 
and of missions, on the provision, in the new form of government, 
of official recognition and freedom to preach the Gospel. 

Other missions join with the Dutch in affirming the ability with 
which indigenous leadership has functioned under war conditions: 
the American Methodist mission reports much vitality in the church 
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in Sumatra; and the Rhenish mission acknowledges that, after the 
first shock caused by the internment of the missionaries, the life 
of the church went on ‘hardly interrupted by the absence of the 
European workers’. 

The need for a central body with a full-time staff, on the lines 
of a National Christian Council, is clearly apparent in the new 
situation; and it is in relation to the many specialized tasks which 
such a body would initiate that missionary collaboration is most 
likely to be sought. At a conference of Indonesians and missionaries 
held in Batavia in April, evangelism was emphatically defined as 

rimarily the responsibility of the Indonesian churches themselves, 
But as one also which required for its adequate fulfilment a greater 
unity of spiritual outlook than the churches yet possess. In this 
connexion stress was laid on the provision of better facilities for 
theological training, a field in which missionary collaboration would 
continue to be called for, as it would also in such specialist tasks as 
the building up of Christian literature and the expansion of Christian 
medical services. In the transition period a good deal of the initiative 
will fall to the ‘Council of churches and missions’ set up in 1941. 
Already plans are under discussion to transform the Higher Theo- 
logical Training School in Batavia into a theological college for the 
whole country; the possibility of establishing central seconda 
schools in Java, Sumatra and Celebes is being closely examined; 
and “venee for a centre for the production and distribution of Chris- 
tian literature are under discussion. At a time when much thought is 
devoted to the need for a greater impetus in missions to Muslims, 
it is worth recording that this area contains, in Java, a territory in 
which that particular mission has met with outstanding success. 

Finally, as NortH BorNgo and SaRAWAK emerge from isolation, 
each of them under a new constitutional régime, the churches 
reappear too with a common experience of material devastation and 
spiritual growth to record. Destruction has varied regionally. In the 

uching area the cathedral is described as ‘a bare barn’ and man 
churches, as well as the principal boys’ schools, have been destroyed. 
The Dayak areas have on the whole fared better. Many churches are 
still standing and the work has gone on more regularly. Lapses from 
the Faith are reported here and there from all parts and are generally 
attributed to the lack of clergy from which the country has suffered 
acutely. The replenishment of both the European and the Asiatic 
ministry is the most immediate problem to be faced to-day, in a 
land from which it is reported that whole villages are asking for 
instruction. It is interesting to record the return of an Asiatic priest, 
trained and ordained in Calcutta, and the departure shortly of a 
Land Dayak for Brisbane, to study for ordination. An indication of 
the spiritual vitality of the Church is the opinion voiced that if a 
Religious House were set up, there would be no lack of vocations. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


N° single year in the modern history of India has been more 

significant politically than the one which has just closed. 
‘Henceforth’, as The Times put it, ‘for better or for worse Indians are 
masters of India’s destiny.’ ‘Glad to serve under you’, cabled the 
British Commander-in-Chief to the Indian Minister of Defence, and 
much as this new relationship signifies, an even more radical change 
is foreshadowed by the likelihood that in due course British elements 
will disappear from a self-governing India’s defensive system. The 
present situation is an interim one. For the time being a British 
Governor-General remains in India. His wholly Indian Executive 
has yet to become a cabinet representative of self-governing institu- 
tions and responsible to them. The constitutional pattern of the new 
India has to be framed and its treaty relationships with Britain and 
the rest of the world worked out. But the Constituent Assembly— 
wholly Indian—responsible for dealing with these matters has been 
elected and to the Interim Government there belongs de facto power 
to an extent which already makes the daily administration of ‘British’ 
India entirely subject to Indian direction. The relationship of the 
States to the rest of a self-governing India is part of the constitutional 
— to which Indians will soon be addressing themselves, but it 

as already been made clear that the determining factors in the further 
political evolution of the States now lie in India and that the end of 
their peculiar relationship to the British Crown is in sight. 

We have now witnessed almost the climax of that movement 
towards Indian self-government which was envisaged and en- 
couraged more than a century ago by responsible British adminis- 
trators. The story has been a checkered one and of late years errors 
and omissions on the British side have loomed large in controversy— 
possibly larger than they will appear within the more settled perspec- 
tives of history; but within the year just passed it is fair to record that 
there has been world-wide acceptance of Britain’s integrity in its 
promises towards India and profound appreciation of the services 
rendered, in the most critical year of all, by the Cabinet Mission 
headed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, and supremely by the wisdom 
and spirit of the Viceroy, Lord Wavell. Nowhere does respect for 
Lord Wavell stand higher than in India itself. 

Great as have been the achievements of the last year, the whole 
life of India is at the moment precariously poised. The task before the 
Constituent Assembly is complex and delicate and calls for a superla- 
tive degree of political wisdom. The immediate responsibilities of the 
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Interim Government are vast, and it has yet to be seen whether the 
alliance of the Muslim League with the National Congress—secured 
only after protracted and difficult negotiations—represents a genuine 
coalition or an uneasy partnership of irreconcilables. At least one of 
the great minorities—the Scheduled Castes—remains apprehensive 
of its future under a government in which each major party claims 
through its own depressed class nominee to be the custodian of the 
Scheduled Castes’ interests. In the country at large violent communal 
clashes continue: before the end of November casualties numbered 
more than six thousand killed and something over fourteen thousand 
injured. Although the measures taken to meet the threat of famine 
have been speedier and more thorough than a few years ago, it 
is by no means certain that India will escape the special pressure 
of that world food shortage which threatens so many lands. An in- 
digenous Government accepting responsibility for these tasks, and in 
such circumstances, deserves all the sympathetic co-operation which 
the rest of the world can offer. In particular the Indian head of the 
Government—Pandit Nehru, whose speeches and actions since 
taking office have been notable for their responsible character, should 
be kept in the remembrance and prayers of all men of goodwill. 
Christian people far beyond India will also remember the special 
responsibility resting upon the one Christian member of the new 
Government—Dr John Mathai, a member of the Syrian Church. 

Arising out of this epoch-making change, questions are frequently 
asked about the position of foreign missionaries and the prospects for 
religious liberty generally. The National Christian Council has been 
explicit in its declaration that 


the evangelization of India, and the countries on her borders, will continue 
to be the common task of the whole Church, in East and West alike. It is our 
earnest desire that this partnership should continue to find expression in the 
sending out of missionaries by the Churches of the Wcst, in the strengthening 
of the spiritual bonds of prayer, mutual help and fellowship in Christ and in 
the continuance of financial aid, as far as this may be necessary and possible, 
from our fellow-Christians in the West, for the carrying forward of the 
Christian enterprise in India. 


Most responsible Indian opinion continues to express itself in 
similar terms. It would be wrong, however, to ignore evidence appear- 
ing in various parts of the country pointing to disaffected elements 
within the Christian community whose activities result in a certain 
amount of ‘anti-mission’ agitation. Much of this lacks fully respoas- 
ible backing and it is not characteristic of the Indian Church as a 
whole, but it can express itself in ways which imperil the effectiveness 
of the partnership which most people desire to see maintained. On 
the larger question of freedom both for foreign missionaries to con- 
tinue their work in India and for the Indian Church as a religious 
minority to maintain its distinctive witness, the pronouncements of 
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the National Congress and its leaders have been explicit. The Party’s 
election manifesto declared its determination to safeguard the right 
of every citizen to ‘enjoy freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to profess and practise his religion subject to public order and 
morality’. Several Congress leaders have amplified this to include 
what from the Christian standpoint is vital to religious liberty, 
namely, freedom to persuade and to propagate one’s faith. In an 
interview with the Catholic Herald, Pandit Nehru has said: 

Although our ultimate aim is a secular State not to be identified with any 
particular religion, freedom of conscience and the recognition of the religious 
rights of all citizens must be the starting point. Indian Christians are part and 
parcel of the Indian ple. Their traditions go back 1,500 years and more, 


and they form one of the many enriching elements in the country’s cultural 
and spiritual life. 


Questioned regarding freedom to propagate religion, he added: 


It stands to reason that any faith whose roots are strong and healthy 
should spread; and to interfere with that right to spread seems to me to be 
a blow at the roots themselves. In a country with so many creeds as India we 
must learn to be tolerant. For the sake of harmony we shall have to respect 
the religious convictions of all, irrespective of numbers and influence. Unless 
a given faith proves a menace to public order, or its teachers attempt to 
thrust it down the unwilling throats of men owning other persuasions, there 
can be no justification for measures which deprive any community of its rights. 
What effect Muslim influence would have in areas affected by what- 
ever concession to Pakistan may result from the new Constitution is 
less easy to determine. Islam will not itself surrender its right to 

roselytize, but although for this reason it will presumably acquiesce 
in constitutional freedoms which would grant the same right to all 
minorities, the practical situation in predominantly Muslim areas may 
not render the witness of an evangelizing Christianity easier than is 
the case to-day in most parts of the Muslim world. This, however, 
will scarcely constitute a new problem for the Church in India. 

This double question of odlaiows freedom in general and freedom 
for missionary activity is well before the attention of Christian 
organizations in India. An interesting recent development has been 
the setting-up of a joint committee, representing the Catholic Union 
of India (Roman Catholic) and the All-India Council of Indian 
Christians (non-Roman Catholic), which has declared itself as follows: 

In the future constitution of India, the free profession, practice and 

propagation of religion should be guaranteed, and the change of religion 
should not involve any civil or political disability. 
The National Christian Council, whose notable statement on Church 
and State was referred to in these pages a year ago, has addressed the 
Christian members of the Constituent Assembly, drawing their atten- 
tion to the above declaration and its own pronouncement, adding: 

We desire that the liberty at present enjoyed by foreign missions and 
missionaries working in India in fellowship with the Indian Church should 
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be continued. More and more it is becoming an accepted principle that 
foreign missionaries come to India at the invitation of the Church in India, 
and as its guests, and that the work of the missions should become part of 
the work of the Indian Church. This being so, it seems reasonable that 
missionaries should be permitted to share in whatever freedom is granted to 
the Indian Church. 


Meantime it has to be recognized that, apart from new factors 
introduced by recent political changes, there are still powerful 
elements of resistance in India to the spread of Christianity. In 
certain Native States legislation within the last year or two has so 
conditioned the right of the individual to change his religious 
allegiance that only the most convinced and persistent convert would 
be likely to succeed in establishing his claim to be registered as a 
Christian. More recently, in the important and advanced State of 
Travancore, where Christians, in marked contrast to the position 
elsewhere, number one-third of the population, restrictive legislation 
affecting the erection and use of church buildings is causing consider- 
able disquiet. The matter is still under negotiation and it is hoped 
that an agreement will be reached in line with the long history of good 
relationships between Church and State which has hitherto been 
characteristic of Travancore. 

Travancore is the scene of another development which will have 
immense consequences for the churches. The State is now putting 
into operation its long declared intention of taking over primary 
education in its entirety, leaving no room in this field for private 
agencies. A government commission in 1945, while recommending 
fuller acceptance by the State of its responsibilities for general 
education at the primary level, with greater government control over 
private schools, nevertheless proposed the incorporation of these 
schools into the general system with some freedom to maintain their 
distinctive witness. This recommendation was not accepted by the 
Government, which decided to withdraw all grants-in-aid, assume 
direct responsibility for all primary education and only provide 
further recognition for private schools on terms virtually impossible 
of fulfilment. When it is realized that in 1945 government primary 
schools numbered only 883 compared with 2,160 private schools, of 
which 89 per cent were Christian, the magnitude of this change will 
be seen. eaten religious teaching in school hours is explicitly 
excluded from all primary schools in future, although the possibility 
of arranging for its continuance out of school hours in schools taken 
over by the Government is still being discussed. In any case, what- 
ever concessions may yet be granted along this line, it is clear that 
the churches have a great ne before them in fashioning adequate 
alternative instruments of Christian education for children of primary 
school age. What is now happening in Travancore may well follow in 
other parts of India. 
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For the time being, at all events, higher education remains a 
sphere in which missions and churches will continue to meet great 
opportunities, and in this direction, as well as in that of teacher- 
training, some further concentration of resources seems called for. 
Among particularly pressing needs in regard to teaching-training the 
all-too-long deferred building scheme of that notable co-operative 
undertaking, St Christopher’s College, Madras, involving an esti- 
mated expenditure of £20,000, deserves the warmest commendation. 

One of the most notable events within the churches has been the 
acceptance by the South India United Church of the long discussed 
scheme of union. The vote in the S.I.U.C. Assembly was over- 
whelming, the main resolution being passed by 103 votes to 10, 
7 abstaining from voting. (On this occasion missionaries refrained 
from taking part in the debate in order that the action of the Assembly 
might be as expressive of Indian opinion as possible.) Thus the three 
negotiating bodies (the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, the 
South India Province of the Methodist Church and the S.1.U.C.) are 
now committed to acceptance of the scheme. The only remaining 
ambiguity concerns the interpretation of the ‘pledge’ governing the 
interchange of ministers within the united church during the 
thirty-year ‘period of unification’. The bishops of the dioceses pro- 
posing to enter the united church have defined their attitude on the 
matter in terms corresponding with the views held within the other 
negotiating churches, but it is not yet clear whether this is the sense 
in which the General Council of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon interprets the pledge. The vote of the S.I.U.C. has therefore 
been made conditional on general acceptance of this interpretation, 
and it remains to be seen whether the General Council of the C.I.B.C, 
at its next meeting in January 1947, will take action favourable to the 
interpretation now agreed to by all those immediately involved in the 
act of union. If it does so, there will remain no technical hindrance to 

roceeding with the inauguration of the union. It is possible, 
Leaver: that the matter may be referred by the General Council in 
1947 to the Lambeth Conference in 1948, for final advice and 
approval. Although not constitutionally wig ed this action is likely 
to be regarded as highly advisable, in view of the magnitude of the 
step contemplated and its implications for the Church in other parts 
of the world. Apart, however, from the precise date of inaugurating 
the union, its achievement now seems assured. Such a decision at 
such a time in India’s national history is of immeasurable importance, 
and its outcome will surely be watched by the churches elsewhere 
with the prayer that it may be for the blessing of India and the 
furtherance of the Church’s unity throughout the world. 

In the field of co-operation between churches and missions the 
N.C.C. continues to increase the range of its service and to give 
stimulating leadership. Specially valuable help has been rendered to 
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the interned German missionaries; and the fact that each of the great 
German societies formerly working in India now has at least one of its 
German missionaries on the field again is due as much to the timely 
action of the N.C.C. as to the considerate policy of the Government 
of India. In anticipation of famine dangers the N.C.C. has set up a 
central relief fund and is organizing provincial committees for the 
distribution of relief. As the report of an American mission of 
enquiry indicated, the field within which private relief agencies can 
effectively operate is limited, and the occasion for a large financial 
appeal overseas has not arisen, but where—as in generous quarters in 
the United States—it is practicable to send dried milk, vitamin 
tablets and other supplies in considerable quantities, both the need 
and the opportunity for meeting it are undoubted. In addition to 
large gifts of this kind the American boards have made available the 
services of a whole-time organizer to work with the N.C.C. relief 
committee. These actions have been accompanied by a fresh attempt 
to make a distinctively Christian contribution to two aspects of the 
economic problem which underlies India’s chronic famine danger. 
The one is in the direction of agricultural improvement at the level 
of the average villager’s means and opportunities. Here the N.C.C, 
relying on the expert leadership of the staff of the famous Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute (and in consultation with Dr John Reisner, who 
is on a special visit to India for this purpose) is inaugurating a 
long-term programme of agricultural education and village improve- 
ment. This scheme, which includes the strengthening of twelve 
existing agricultural schools in different parts of India and the 
correlation of their work within an all-India plan, is being generously 
aided financially by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. The other endeavour is in relation to the continued indus- 
trial development of India, with special reference to directing to the 
advantage of the Christian community the mechanical skills acquired 
by large numbers of Christians during their army service. Professor 
E. C. Bhatty, an economics expert who has written on the subject in 
this Review, has been serving as N.C.C. secretary with special 
responsibility in this field of enquiry, and the N.C.C. Executive has 
now approved a number of regional projects through which a ten- 
year programme of village industrial development may be worked 
out. In this matter, as in that of agricultural rehabilitation, some nice 
problems of ways and means have yet to be solved, despite generous 
American interest in the proposals. The greatest danger of all is that 
programmes of this kind will break down on the problem of Christian 
man-power, but at least it will be seen that vital issues are being 
wrestled with imaginatively and with much hard work. 

In the field of Christian literature marked progress is now being 
made, especially through the closer collaboration of all the producing 
agencies in India and a the recent adoption of an all-India system 
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of ‘servicing stations’ to facilitate the distribution of literature. Adult 
literacy campaigns, however, show signs of something like stagnation, 
partly through some disappointment over the discovery that, even 
with the employment of the latest simplified technique, there is a 
limit to the pace at which enduring progress can be assured, but still 
more by the ever-recurrent difficulty of man-power. 

At the point of the acutest man-power need—the training of the 
Christian ministry—theall-important recommendations of the N.C.C. 
Commission on Theological Training are being pursued in their 
local reference. Progress is reported in the opening of a Union 
Theological School at Krishnagar, Bengal, supported by all the mis- 
sions and churches co-operating in the Bengal Christian Council; in 
the establishment of the Andhra Union L.Th. Seminary at Medak 
(at present comprising the Methodists and the S.I.U.C., but looking 
towards a wider basis of co-operation); in the projected Tamil Theo- 
logical School in which the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the S.I.U.C., the C.I.B.C. and the Methodists are contemplating 
united action; and in the Kerala United Theological Seminary, 
which has completed its three-year experimental period and is likely 
to serve permanently the C.1.B.C., the S.I.U.C. and the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church. Further recommendations of the Commission, 
involving wider co-operation in Serampore, Bangalore, Bishop’s 
College and Leonard Theological College, are under consideration 
within the governing bodies of all these institutions. 

The plans for securing a permanent site for the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamics have been approved by the N.C.C. and by the 
Foreign Missions Conferences of North America and Britain, and 
the first step towards establishing the extension work of the school 
on a more permanent basis has been taken with the decision to make 
the Bangalore College the South India centre of the school, the college 
providing residence for a permanent member of staff. 

Good progress is reported from the Vellore Medical College, 
in whose work some forty missionary societies are pledged to 
co-operation. Although the question of permanent affiliation with the 
University of Madras is deferred until the report of another Uni- 
versity Commission in 1947-8, permission has been given to enrol 
third, fourth and fifth year students for the M.B. degree and a four- 
year degree course in Nursing (leading to B.Sc.) has been established. 
Within little more than two years in-patient accommodation has 
been increased from 284 to 414 Lede. out-patient attendance has more 
than doubled, the highly qualified teaching staff has been doubled— 
and running expenses have also doubled. Local income has risen in 
five years from Rs 19,000 to Rs 120,000 and is expected to reach 
Rs 1,50,000 in 1947. The increase in the number of supporting 
societies, as well as greater generosity on the part of the original 
partners in the enterprise, See also contributed largely to these 
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developments. A further increase in permanent revenue is, however, 
essential, and capital needs during the next ten years, above the large 
amounts already raised, are estimated at about £200,000. The special 
ees of Vellore as the only Christian medical college teaching 
to M.B. standard is generally recognized; but the relation of Vellore’s 
development to the historic service of Ludhiana and Miraj is one of 
a number of important matters to be closely watched by the newly 
formed All-India Council of Christian Medical Education. Two out- 
standing government publications dealing with the health of India 
call in due course for the consideration of this Council. One is 
commonly called the Bhore Committee Report. It is a monumental 
four-volume report of the ‘Health Survey and Development Com- 
mittees’, and deals with long-term policies in public health. These 
include a doubling of the number of qualified doctors provided annu- 
ally by the existing medical schools. (We shall return to this report in 
a later issue of the Review.) The other is a report issued jointly by the 
Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health on blindness in 
India. It appeals for new endeavour on the part of Government and 
such voluntary agencies as missions to deal with the causes and 
remedies of India’s two million blind. 

The building-fund appeal of the N.C.C. calls for special atten- 
tion. Hitherto the large volume of service rendered by the N.C.C. 
has been conducted from very temporary and inadequate head- 
quarters, the availability of which on a rental basis is coming to an 
end. An appeal for approximately £25,000 has now been issued to 
make possible the erection of permanent buildings, including confer- 
ence hall, offices and residences for staff and guests. That these calls 
upon Christian generosity and sacrifice have ceased to be matters of 
one-way traffic may be seen in the appeal of the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.s in India to the Indian Christian community to share in 
raising the {£75,000 needed to rebuild and extend the Indian 
Students’ Hostel in London. 

Although conditions generally in India can scarcely be described 
as normal, the end of the war has made possible the welcome resump- 
tion of some pre-war facilities and activities. The college premises of 
Serampore, Bangalore and Ballygunge have been restored to their 
civilian use. The Indian Sunday-school Union expects to re-occupy 
its buildings at Coonoor in 1947 and has already resumed its annual 
summer sabeith with far more applicants for membership than could 
be accommodated in temporary quarters. 

With the slight easing of the passage situation a welcome increase 
in the number of Indian visitors to the West is noticeable. Miss 
Mukerji, of the Union Christian Training College, Berhampur, is to 
spend a year at the Selly Oak Colleges, holding the Dorothy Cadbury 

ellowship; Professor Devanandan, of Bangalore College, is to be 
visiting Professor at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
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and a strong N.C.C. deputation is to visit Great Britain and the United 
States early in 1947. 

In a year when pre-occupation with internal affairs would have 
been easy for the Christian community in India, we may note the 
widespread interest in the fortunes of Indians outside India, especially 
in South Africa. The N.C.C. has addressed an appeal to Christian 
organizations in South Africa regarding the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Bill of 1946. Some symbolic as well as practical 
significance attaches to the visit of a delegation from the National 
Missionary Society of India to its corresponding Society in Ceylon 
on a mission of joint evangelism, and most significant of all is the 
commissioning by the newly-formed Missionary Society of the South 
India United Church of its first missionaries to Papua—the Rev. and 
Mrs Y. Satya Joseph. 

Among losses by death we record the passing of Dr Ernest Neve, 
of the C.M.S., who was greatly distinguished for his professional 
skill, his rich personal gifts and his Christian devotion. 


BuRMA 


Contact has been renewed with the churches of Burma in an 
atmosphere of considerable unrest and impatience at the relative 
slowness with which normal conditions are being restored. The situa- 
tion, which is a phenomenally difficult one, has not been made any 
easier by the development of the lawlessness to which Burma is 
prone in times of crisis; and when a first essential is the import and 
distribution of consumer goods, looting by bands of armed dacoits 
has greatly hindered progress. Those who speak for the country and 
its needs drive home the reminder that twice in four years Burma has 
suffered the effects of full-scale military campaigns, fought out ruth- 
lessly from one end of the land to the other; and words fail them to 
describe the obliterating results of aerial bombardment. 

Some confidence has been restored with the reconstitution of the 
all-Burmese executive council, in which the new Governor, Sir 
Hubert Rance, has sought to bring the principal political parties 
together. Since its institution in October, some relaxation of tension 
is reported, and it is evident that the prevalent dissatisfaction was 
primarily of a political character, in a country which before the 
war had every justification for regarding itself as well qualified for 
dominion status, but which now presents a sorry picture of desola- 
tion. Reconstruction, however, begins to make headway; and the 
impression recorded by a mission board secretary who has recently 
toured Burma is of ‘a country slowly but surely recovering, especially 
where the military can help’. 

Christians have begun to assemble again in official gatherings: the 
All-Burma Baptist Convention took place, 600 strong, in Rangoon, 
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in December 1945; meetings of Christian Kachins in January drew 
attendances well over the thousand mark; and in April, in an area 
where, as a missionary writes, ‘Karens had been severely tortured 
and many were martyred for their faith, 4400 Pwo Karens gathered, 
over 400 of them women’. The All-Burma Bible Association, with 
Burmese, Karen, Indian, Chinese, British and American delegates, 
created a healthily international atmosphere and the first National 
Christian Youth Conference ever to be held in Burma, which met at 
Syriam early in the year, gave significant confirmation of the vigorous 
part which the younger generation of Christians are reported to be 
taking in the renewal of church life. 

There is a shortage—almost to the point of non-existence—of 
textbooks and equipment for schools, and rebuilding has at present 
to be contrived without adequate material and with little skilled 
labour at the disposal of civilian needs. Though, in non-skilled hands, 
‘doors do not hang, roofs are uneven, nothing fits’, as a missionary 
philosophically puts it, the important fact to record is that the schools 
are in being again. 

Judson College has reopened as an integral part of the Interim 
University, providing members of staff from among missionaries and 
Burmese and Karen Christians. The Anglicans have opened a com- 
bination of St John’s and Diocesan Boys’ Schools and of St Mary’s 
and Diocesan Girls’ Schools, the American Baptists their Cushing 
High School and the American Methodists their High School in 
Rangoon. In Mandalay, which suffered even more severely than 
Rangoon, temporary buildings have been erected by the British 
Methodists for a high school to replace the boys’ and girls’ high schools 
that were completely wiped out. Even before the return of the mis- 
sionaries, however, a vigorous response had been made by the 
younger element among the Christians to the appeal of the returning 
Government for the provision at all costs of interim education facili- 
ties; and the missionaries arrived to find schools of one kind or 
another flourishing in all Christian communities, under indigenous 
leadership. They are for the most part co-educational, in itself a 
new experience in Burma, and have achieved a remarkable degree of 
self-support. 

A definite change of attitude on the part of the Burmese people is 
recorded in the matter of the use of the English language, which they 
have come to appreciate as a universal medium; and though Burmese 
is rightly regarded as the basic medium of instruction in state schools, 
recommendations have been made to the Government by a representa- 
tive Burmese committee for the teaching of English as a subject in 
all schools, from the first standard. The change of mind is borne out 
by the fact that private and independent schools which teach English 
are already crowded to capacity, in spite of fairly high tuition fees. 
The impression is widespread that the experience through which 
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the Christians of Burma have passed has greatly accelerated the 
movement towards autonomy. At the same time, there is a somewhat 
noticeable tendency to return to denominational ways, which mis- 
sionary observers attribute largely to the Burman’s preference for 
doing things ‘according to custom’ and to the desire to get back to 
the independence, in matters of church forms as well as of everything 
else, which he knew before the war. Only in the Christian youth 
movement, it is reported, is there at present any marked urge towards 
a united Christian front. 

Within each denominational group, however, there is a keen 
evangelistic spirit and a growth in callow among Christians. In the 
American Baptist field, a tremendous forward impulse is noted, for 
example, among the Karens. Bassein and Myaungwya evangelists, 
again, have baptized no less than two thousand people since the 
departure of the Japanese. Chins and Kachins record real advance. 
Christians in the villages of the Shan Hills have rendered notable 
service to the poor and needy, and have aroused a genuine spirit of 
enquiry among them. The Lushai people, many of them Christian, 
who took to the hills during the Japanese occupation, are returning 
in large numbers to the plains, and are asking for Christian schools. 

Those are but a few examples of expansion for which leadership 
will require to be trained on an increasing scale. The vitality of 
indigenous leadership is evident, again, in the eagerness to enter such 
training institutions as have already reopened; and the possibility of 
providing such facilities on co-operative lines is under discussion. 


CEYLON 


Reports from Ceylon show the churches increasingly aware of 
the prevalent Buddhist atmosphere in which they live. Consider- 
able anxiety continues on account of the new education policy, with 
its insistence on at least thirty pupils being of the same religious 
faith as the manager of the school (while all pupils in teacher- 
training colleges must be thus classified), and with the receipt of 
government grants dependent upon the abolition of tuition fees. The 
doubtful future of the Christian schools does not seem, however, 
to be adversely affecting the influx of pupils, Christian and non- 
Christian, to them, but to be attracting pupils, rather, on an increasing 
scale. There is an interesting pressure for admission to the Christian 
boarding schools in the ‘free’ category and an evident willingness on 
the part of parents to pay boarding fees instead of tuition. The 
American Board, for instance, reports its large boarding school for 
girls at Uduvil fuller than it has ever been, more especially in the 
senior classes, with an unparalleled opportunity for Christian train- 
ing. The whole question of the continuation of the Christian schools 
within the government system turns in any event on whether the 
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regulation that children must be taught the religion of their parents, 
with all that in implies in the provision of instruction in non- 
Christian faiths, is enforced or not. It is recognized that a good deal 
of the anti-Christian bias apparent in the legislation now under 
discussion reflects the prevalent Buddhist nationalism in quarters 
where the final responsibility does not lie, and expectations are enter- 
tained that the Cabinet itself will prove less intransigent towards 
the highly constructive Christian contribution than present relation- 
ships would suggest. 

The impression gained by the National Missionary Society of 
India’s Gospel Team, as to the ill-effects of mixed marriages on the 
numerical strength of the Christian community in Ceylon, is all too 
generally confirmed. A falling off in the number of Christian converts 
is frankly admitted, in spite of flourishing institutions and a vigorous 
evangelistic programme, and much emphasis is laid on the need to 
work out new methods of approach. 

These are some aspects of the task that confronts the Church in 
Ceylon. In assessing available forces to meet it, there is much en- 
couragement to be drawn from the agreement apparent as to the 
qualities of leadership and fortitude displayed in a difficult situation 
by Sinhalese and Tamil pastors, teachers and other responsible 
Christians. It is a situation, moreover, in which a common experience 
of Buddhist opposition has greatly stimulated the movement toward 
church union, whether between the churches in Ceylon as a whole or, 
possibly, for those churches which belong to the South Ipdia United 
Church, in relation to the South India scheme, in which, it is believed, 
they might join, if it were realized sooner than union in Ceylon. 





CENTRAL ASIA 


OTH the Central Asian Mission and the Moravian Missionary 
Society report encouraging developments in the task of Bible 
distribution which plays so prominent a part in furthering evangeliza- 
tion in this region. The response from travellers, shop-keepers and 
others with whom colporteurs have made contact in the region of 
Kargil, T1BeT, indicates that the time has come to open a Bible-shop, 
and there is a likelihood of its being established at Kargil in the near 
future. Distribution on an encouraging scale, radiating from Skardu, 
BALTISTAN, is also reported. 

Government recognition has been accorded to the Bazaar school 
maintained by the Central Asian Mission at Bandipur, subject to the 
addition of a library and a museum, thus removing the difficulty 
hitherto experienced in securing admission of boys from the school 
to the state institutions of higher grade. 
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The Gospel Inn at Leh, T1pet (the activities of which will be 
familiar to readers of earlier Surveys), has included among its visitors 
the Abbot of Sera, who stayed for over a month, with his Buddhist 
-nomgte and was highly accessible to contact with his Christian 

osts. 
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THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


S Naa background of this whole area inevitably reflects something 

of the tension which has prevailed in PALesting. In that 
country the impression of an ‘armed camp’ recorded in the report 
of the Anglo-American Commission has found ready confirmation; 
and acts of violence, one of the worst of which was the outrage at the 
King David Hotel, Jerusalem, have contributed to an atmosphere in 
which little headway could be made towards reconciling Arab and 
Jew. Neither the Palestinian Arabs, moreover, nor the Jewish 
organizations concerned had taken part in the London conference, 
when it adjourned in October, and though at the time of writing the 
door stands open for more fully representative discussion, there is 
little prospect of either side supporting the plan put forward for a 
four-state federal solution. 

The year, not unnaturally, has brought further solidarity of 
Arab aspiration, in official conclave, such as that represented by the 
seven Arab States which sent delegates to London, and by the Cairo 
conference of Arab States held earlier in the year; and its identifica- 
tion with Islamic fervour has done nothing to lessen the reality of 
the uphill nature of the task confronting Christian forces in an area 
characterized by strong Muslim loyalty and initiative. 

Though the political environment and relationships in which 
the work of churches and missions is maintained vary somewhat 
sharply from one country to another, the question of religious liberty 
is one that continues to confront them at a number of points; and 
the recent meeting of the Near East Christian Council—the first 
to be held since 1939—went on record as acclaiming the achievement 
represented by the inclusion, in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council set up at San Francisco, of a Commission on Human 
Rights, as the machinery through which understanding on religious 
liberty might well be reached. 

Here and there the report is of an intensification of Muslim life 
and practice, notably from northern IRAN and northern ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN, but not necessarily in the sense of restricting 
Christian work; and in a year which cannot be described as any- 
thing but difficult, a survey of evangelism across the whole area 
reveals a mobility, any slowing down of which is as likely to be due to 
sheer lack of Christian personnel as to non-Christian opposition. 
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Much attention is devoted to the winning of educated young 
people, among whom, as is evidenced by the recent riots in Ecypr, 
political feeling often assumes more violent expression than the 
situation warrants; and the value of setting up Christian clubs, 
hostels and community centres for discussion and fellowship figures 
aes in planning for evangelism. We cite, for instance, the 

pt General Mission’s recommendation of Damanhur, a centre 
of higher education in EcyPt, as a strategic point for such a develop- 
ment, if the personnel were available. A readily admitted need is 
that of community centres for converts, both as a demonstration of 
the reality of the Christian community in non-Christian surround- 
ings, and as a contribution to the growing emphasis on the rooting 
of the Church in an indigenous environment, the need for which 
was stressed at the Near East Christian Council meeting referred 
to above. Such a centre has been set up by the Evangelical Church 
of Egypt at Kosti, on the Nile, where Christian work has been un- 
known hitherto. In the northern area of ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 
again, a grant of land has been acquired from the Omdurman Town 
Council on which a Christian centre is to be built, under the joint 
trusteeship of the Church Missionary Society and the United Pres- 
byterian mission; and in LEBANON similar plans go forward. Hostel 
and club activity plays a large part in Christian work in ALGERIA and 
Tunisia (where the fullest freedom for evangelism is reported), 
partly because of the comprehensiveness of government education 
and medical services, leaving little scope in those particular fields. 

Much stress is laid on the further consolidation of the Christian 
councils of the respective countries and on co-operation between 
those which have geographical and other affinities. The needs of 
NortH Arrica and Etuiopia, where machinery for inter-missionary 
consultation is of fairly recent origin, are specially in mind, and the 
relative isolation of TURKEY and the BALKAN COUNTRIES suggests a 
need for greater consolidation there. A newly formed council is 
that of the ANGLO-EGypTIAN SuDAN (South), on the initiative of 
the Church Missionary Society, the United Presbyterian mission 
and the Sudan United Mission. A good deal of concern is apparent 
for the development of Christian centres in regions, such as some 
parts of NorTH AFRICA, on to which a new convert, having severed, 
or at least weakened, his non-Christian connexions, can be grafted; 
and emphasis is laid on the importance of building up Christian 
family units. Similarly, a reminder is clearly voiced of the obligation 
to meet the practical needs of converts who, while not openly per- 
secuted, encounter difficulties in maintaining a footing in the matter 
of livelihood, as is reported, for instance, from Ecypr. 

An overall report of the conditions in the different countries 
reveals a challenge that may call for initiative on traditional lines 
in one situation and for ingenuity of experiment in another. Among 
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plans for extension into hitherto untouched areas we record the 
concern of the Church in Paestine for the districts of Samaria 
and Northern Galilee. In ARABIA a growing responsibility is presented 
by the fact that thousands of Bedouins now work as mechanics in 
the Bahrain oil refinery, exposed to a form of civilization entirely 
foreign to them. The aftermath of the relative material prosperity 
experienced in areas where allied armies have been based and 
where, in addition to spending freely, they have employed local 
labour at high wages, has economic and moral consequences which 
Christian workers cannot ignore, and the reminder recorded by the 
United Presbyterian mission, for instance, of the problem created 
in Ecypt, by a ‘considerable group of people whose habits of spend- 
ing are out of all proportion to their peace-time earning power, 
even if they are able to find work at all’, will be very generally con- 
firmed. The inclusion in this situation of a good many women, who 
have enjoyed a freedom not previously experienced, has a significance 
of its own. 

Village evangelism, meanwhile, is reported to continue with 
great steadfastness, in the hands, for instance, of the groups of young 
men who maintain a weekly campaign under the Egypt General 
Mission. British and Foreign Bible Society plans (man-power 
permitting) look towards a systematic visitation of all Native centres 
in NorTH AFRICA, going south as far as E] Golea in ALGERIA, the 
Isle of Gerba in TuNIsIA and south of the Atlas range in Morocco. 
Special attention is being devoted to the thousands of Native markets 
held weekly all over NortH Arrica, as the only means of getting 
into touch, more especially by Bible distribution, with the rural 
people. We record from the same area the revival of the ‘missions 
and baseball’ campaign for work among youths, organized from a 
centre in Tunis by an American missionary. Vigorous work among 
young people is reported from southern IRAN, under the leadership 
of young Iranian Christians, notably in Isfahan and Yezd, with 
much emphasis on witness to non-Christian neighbours. 

Plans for the continuation of work under new auspices include 
the taking over of the Raymond Lull Home in Tangier by the 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society; the prospecting of the 
resumption of work among the Falashas of Eruiopia, under the 
Church Missions to Jews; the invitation extended to the Salvation 
Army by the United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine to 
open social and moral welfare work in the LEBANON; the establish- 
ment of a medical unit in Bagdad by the Seventh-day Adventists, 
with an American and Iraqi staff; the extension of the work of the 
Reformed Church of America to the ANGLO-EGyYPTIAN SuDAN, in 
co-operation with the United Presbyterian mission; and the assump- 
tion by the United Lutheran Church of America of responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Syrian Orphanage in PALESTINE, until 
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facilities are accorded for German missionaries to return. The 
continued participation of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A. in the work of the Jerusalem and the East Mission has been 
ensured through the appointment of an American successor to 
Archdeacon Bridgeman. 

There is a very general emphasis on staff shortage, though a 
notable exception is the return of American Presbyterian mission- 
aries to northern IRAN in sufficient numbers to warrant the opening, 
at Hamadan, of a school for language study. ‘The group in question, 
however, does not include medical reinforcements, and it is on the 
medical field, which so often provides in the Near East the most 
encouraging and sometimes the only avenue of approach, that the 
problem of personnel seems most acute. The measure of response 
to Christian medical service may be gauged from the following 
reports: the hospital and the two clinics maintained in TURKEY by 
the American Board are filled to capacity. The periodical residential 
visits to the interior of ARABIA, undertaken by doctors of the 
American Reformed mission at the request of King Ib’n Saud, 
continue to attract patients on a scale that is little short of embar- 
rassing. Inadequacy of staff prevents extension on any considerable 
scale, and in any event there is at present no likelihood of service 
of a-more permanent nature being asked or authorized. There is 
still a demand for medical missionary units in IRAQ, in addition to 
the facilities provided by the government medical service. In south 
IRAN, great pressure continues on the services of Isfahan men’s 
hospital (C.M.S.), though part of it has been closed for want of 
doctors. Anglican medical work in PALESTINE is developing in the 
direction of extending clinics, dispensaries and welfare centres to 
the remoter villages, thus complementing the government concen- 
tration of medical facilities in the main urban centres which patients 
from neighbouring villages can reach by ’bus. In Ecypt the value 
of the medical mission is attested by the experience which the 
Egypt General Mission records, that its evangelistic progress among 
the villages fluctuates according to whether the dispensaries are 
open or not. In the field of medical education we record a scheme 
now under discussion for the training in the hospitals of Palestine 
of nurses from Eruiopta for service in their own country, principally 
in connexion with the Princess Tsahai Memorial Hospveal. 

Closely related to the medical field is that of rural education and 
welfare. The recently published report to the Director General of 
the Middle East Supply Centre, Rural Education and Welfare in the 
Middle East, contains the reminder that ‘rural folk are still the 
backbone of most of the world’ and that in the Near East they never 
number less than 65 per cent of the total population and in some 
parts of the area go to 95 per cent. Missions are not exempted from 


1 London: H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 1946. 
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the criticism of over-concentration on urban welfare which is gener- 
ally levelled in this report at philanthropic organizations serving in 
the Near East. Where experiment in the rural field has been caller 
taken, however, former pupils of mission schools often form the 
nucleus of the local group trained to carry it out. A case in point 
outlined in the report is the successful venture undertaken by the 
B.M.A. education officer in ERITREA. The recommendations of this 
report afford a further challenge to the provision of a rural bias in 
suitable Christian schools, concern for which has been recorded ia 
recent Surveys, and to the inculcation of a more appreciative 
attitude to agriculture, a problem which the Near East shares with 
other areas of the world. Recent government experiments, such as 
that now in process for the development of rural communities in 
the cotton-growing Um Gerr district of the ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 
with its purpose of stimulating self-help and initiative in many 
directions, suggest possible openings fof co-operation on the part 
of the churches, and legislation related to land reform, such as that 
recently introduced in TurkEy and Ecypt, looking towards a more 
equitable distribution of land among the rural population, has an 
obvious bearing on evangelism in the rural field. A valuable impetus 
was given to rural work by the conference on ‘the Church and the 
rural community’, which took place in Ecypt in 1945, with the 
participation of Dr and Mrs Neale Alter, noted Christian specialists 
on this subjects at work in the LEBANON. 

Basic to the whole trend towards indigenization of church life 
in the Near East is the growing demand for the extension of facilities 
for the training of the ministry. It is evident in IrRaQ both in the 
appeal for the support of theological students which is constantl 
addressed to the American mission, and in the response with which 
the theological school maintained in Bagdad by the Orthodox 
Church has met. A similar trend is reflected in the growing import- 
ance of the work of the Near East School of Theology in Beirut. 
Much thought is being devoted in the Jerusalem and the East 
Mission to the need for an Anglican theological training centre 
situated in PALEsTINE. Students at such an institution would 
primarily be drawn from among Arab Christians of Anglican 
allegiance, who now number some five thousand in PALESTINE and 
TRANSJORDAN, with twelve Arab clergy, though it is expected that 
students would also come from Syria and elsewhere, and that 
support would be forthcoming from the Orthodox Church, which 
has expressed keen interest in the project. The Newman School of 
Missions is planning the further extension of its facilities for theo- 
logical training of ordination candidates within the area of the 
United Missionary Council for Syria and Palestine; and its basis of 
co-operation is likely to be further broadened by the participation 
of the Methodist Missionary Society which is now under discussion. 
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er- The continued demand for Christian educational facilities may 
in be evidenced by the following examples: 

or- Negotiations are in train with the ministry of education for the 
he | _—s reopening of the Christian middle schools in northern IRAN, with 
int | a ‘vocational’ curriculum. From the same area comes the encouraging 


he i news of a government request for the Church to provide instruction 
his | in the Christian Faith for Christian pupils in government schools 





in in Hamadan, including their preparation for examination. In 
ia EcyPT, in spite of competition from the free education now provided 
ve | by the Government, the Christian schools show no diminution in 
ith the number of pupils admitted, and good results in government 
as examinations have enhanced their reputation. The atmosphere of 
in uncertainty as to freedom of activity as Christian institutions con- 
N, tinues, none the less, to colour the life of the schools, and great 
ny value is attached to the facilities afforded to the ‘missions and 
rt government’ committee of the Egypt Mission Council for frank 
at discussion of the questions involved with the competent authorities. 
re Missions with work in ETHIOPIA are now for the most back in that 
an country and the reopening of schools plays a large part in their 
us | activity. The Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen is planning con- 
he | ___ siderable increase of work, for instance; and the United Presbyterian 
he |=~=—~—~—S mission is opening a teacher-training seminary in Addis Ababa. 
ts Missionaries of several societies are also on the staff of the Hailé 


Sellassié I Secondary School, which was recently opened in Addis 


fe Ababa on British Council initiative. 
es The four schools of the American Board in TurKEY are crowded. 
In the BALKAN COUNTRIES, which a representative of the American 


Board visited in recent weeks, the schools, several of which, as has 
been recorded in earlier Surveys, maintained at least a minimum 
service through the war years, begin to re-assemble at something 
t like full strength. 


~~ 
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» 4 Particular emphasis has been given to the réle of the Christian 
st | schools in PALESTINE by the evidence contributed by representatives 
e.| of the churches to the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry, 
d which gave full recognition to the facilities afforded by the Christian 
n | _ schools for Jews and Arabs to mix. Appreciation of this fact contrasts 
d with the comment, to be found in the report of the Commission of 
it Inquiry into the system of education of the Jewish community 
it in pn earn as to the importance of overcoming the separatist 
h tendency which characterizes the Jewish schools. 

of From PALESTINE, moreover, comes pressure for increased 
~ facilities for high grade teacher-training; and the possibility of 
e | setting up an institution, preferably in Jerusalem, as a centre which 
f | might draw students from other areas as well as Palestine, and 
.- @ ony a linking it to the theological training school referred to above, 
; figured in Anglican discussion of plans. 
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Future policy in the matter of the provision of Christian literature 
has been much discussed in the past year. Such planning has reached 
something of a turning point with the resignation of Miss Constance 
Padwick from the secretaryship of the Central Committee for 
Muslim Literature, after many years of quite inimitable service and 
leadership. A survey of that committee’s achievements in providing 
for a field that goes far beyond the countries of the Near East leads 
naturally to recognition of its logical association with the Henry 
Martyn School at Aligarh, and the possibility of basing the com- 
mittee in India has been discussed. In considering the Near East 
needs in particular, some pressure is apparent for a policy concen- 
trated on the actual and immediate production of literature, on local 
or regional initiative. Some decentralization is being carried out, with 
regional committees, responsible to the Near East Christian Council, 
at work in relation to various language areas. In IRAN the plans 
recorded in an earlier Survey for an inter-church literature com- 
mittee, looking ultimately towards a Christian publishing society, 
have now been put into effect, with the support of the churches and 
missions working in Iran, and with an American and an Iranian 
secretary. Also concerned in the project are the S.P.C.K., which is 
opening a Christian bookshop in Isfahan, and the United Society for 
Christian Literature, on whose behalf the secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society in Madras recently paid a consultative visit to 
IRAN, and worked out plans whereby that country might profit from 
the production of cover designs and illustrations in which the society 
is making considerable headway in India. 

Solidarity of effort, in the face of the growing demand for 
Arabic literature, has been further ensured through consultation 
between the three Christian organizations producing literature in 
Arabic—the American Press, Beirut, the Nile Mission Press and 
the S.P.C.K. The responsibility is enhanced by an evident trend 
in educational policy towards discontinuing French in primary 
education in favour of Arabic, as is borne out by an act recently 
passed in Syria, and by several reports from NortH Arrica. The 
marked growth in the Arabic Press in certain countries adds further 
to the challenge. There is a general comment, too, on the readiness 
with which non-Christian philosophic literature, widely distributed 
over the area, is absorbed. The question of visual and audio-aids also 
gains in significance in an area where the influence of the wireless 
and the cinema is increasingly felt. 

The discontinuance in recent years of the greatly valued Press 
Translation Services, which drew material from the newspapers of 
the various language areas, has been a source of much regret; and 
it is encouraging to record the decision adopted by the Near East 
Christian Council to urge the area councils to renew these services. 
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AFRICA 


* the course of a review of British colonial development presented 
in the House of Commons in July, the Colonial Secretary 
expressed his conviction of the need to allocate considerable sums 
‘to enable the colonial peoples themselves to take their place in the 
staffing of their own public services’; and in many parts of Africa 
it is in the light of government policies that are moving progressively 
in the direction of enhanced African responsibility that the work of 
the Christian Church and the distribution of its resources have to 
be planned. With every year that passes the scope of colonial 
development is clarified and enlarged. It is generally admitted that, 
at the present rate of expansion, the estimate of funds and personnel 
required to implement to the full the schemes related to the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund will fall far short of 
requirements. In that context churches and missions are likely to 
be called upon to play a part in a field from which there was recently 
expectation that they would to a large extent withdraw in favour of 
government initiative; and at a time when they suffer in Africa from 
the same measure of staff shortage as prevails in most parts of the 
world, the pressure that is in evidence for the staffing of government 
enterprises from church and mission sources constitutes a problem 
of some magnitude. The situation has led to further discussion of 
proposals, put forward in several African territories, for the seconding 
of educational missionaries for short-term government service. 
This is a subject on which some difference of opinion exists within 
missionary circles, principally in connexion with the salary differ- 
ential which would ensue, though it is recognized as one in which 
the whole principle of the obligation to provide the African with a 
Christian education at the highest level possible is involved. 

On the field of literature similar openings occur. The fullest 
recognition is accorded to the initiative displayed by Christian 
organizations in combating illiteracy in Africa, and missionary 
co-operation is anticipated in organizing the literature bureaux 
which are being planned for all parts of Africa under British ad- 
ministration. A further development in the literacy campaign 
conducted in the Mende-speaking area of SieRRA LEoNgE, the 
progress of which has been followed in earlier Surveys, is the 
permanent bureau set up at Bo by the United Christian Council, 
with the backing of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
for the production of literature in the Mende and Temne languages. 
The strengthening of the Christian Councils in the direction of 
making permanent provision for Christian literature production, 
where it does not yet exist, continues to occupy a prominent place 
in co-operative planning in the different territories. On a more 
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—— field, there is a common pressure from many sides, in 
ast and West Africa alike, for literature for the African Christian 
leaders themselves, more especially material for the doctrinal 
guidance and practical help of catechists. The spate of material 
available in the Gotp Coast vernaculars is also of special interest 
in Christian literature circles and its possibilities are now being 
investigated by S.P.C.K. and the United weer | for Christian 
Literature. The needs of Niceria have been specially in mind, and 
a representative of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa has visited the southern provinces, where the 
number of vernaculars presents a considerable problem, to discuss 
the possibility of co-ordinating printing, publishing and distribution. 
Here again, the setting up of one central headquarters would, it is 
felt, afford the most effective solution. 

From several areas, moreover, comes the reiterated criticism of 
the inadequacy of such Christian newspapers as exist to counteract 
the pernicious effect of a powerful section of the secular press; and 
the demand that is voiced in Nicer, for example, for a newspaper 
that will interpret the Christian approach to public affairs, reveals 
a field of responsibility to which Christian literature enterprise is 
likely to be increasingly committed. The value of developing a 
scheme of travelling libraries is also widely acknowledged. 

Africa has three new Bible translations: St Mark in Bassa 
trieenay St Matthew in Baouli (Ivory Coast) and St Luke in Mano 

iberia). 


West AFRICA 


Events and deliberations in the past year have conspired to give 
some prominence to the life of the Christian Church in West Africa, 
though a good deal that is recorded relates with equal emphasis to 
other parts of the continent as well. 

The Anglo-American group of Christian specialists who visited 
most of West Africa in 1945 have published a report which outlines 
the whole challenge to the Christian Church in the changing 
situation which the title, Africa Advancing, implies. Their investi- 
gations related primarily to educational needs in a rural environment 
and to the implications for the Christian enterprise in this area of 
the challenge to the total education of the African in relation to his 
whole background. At a time when the plantation system is giving 
place to the extension of Native holdings, there is great scope for 
the Christian schools to adopt a more relevant curriculum, stressing 
instruction in nutrition, for instance, in relation to the cultivation 
of subsistence crops, and with health and sanitation principles 
presented in the context of community welfare. Investigations reveal 
that in West Africa as elsewhere there are many opportunities for 
teachers, at present all too few, with both the feeling for the land 
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and the specialized rural experience that will help inculcate in the 
African a sense of the vocation of farming. 

A logical outcome of widespread farming units would be the 
further development of the Co-operative Movement, on the lines 
of the rural loan societies noted in the report referred to above in 
FRENCH CAMEROUN, or of the co-operative societies in NIGERIA and 
among the cocoa producers of the Gotp Coast. Despatches from 
the Colonial Secretary issued on this subject in the course of the 
year, indicating the likelihood of an increase in local recruitment 
for the Administrative Service in British territories, in the event 
of any considerable expansion of the Co-operative Movement, are 
of importance for Christian schools, which may justly claim to 
train Africans in precisely the qualities of character which are 
called for in Co-operative Movement leadership. 

The initiative in rural experiment lies, meanwhile, with the 
Christian Church in at least one area of NiGeriA, where the Church 
Missionary Society has outlined and submitted to the Government 
a scheme to establish a rural training and demonstration centre, 
and has secured a site on the west bank of the Niger, near the town 
of Asaba. Its significance as a Christian venture is not only in its 
training of Africans for responsible rural livelihood, but in the 
recognition of basic rural training as an integral part of preparation 
for church leadership that is implied in the proposal to include 
‘instruction in approved agricultural practice, practical and 
theoretical, to all teachers, catechists and pastors in training’. 

There is a striking similarity, in reports from West Africa, of 
the tenacity of the African’s insistence on education; and the im- 
pressions of missionary consultants recently in Africa all reflect a 
sense of almost tumultuous pressure towards the betterment of life 
that education will bring. This was, indeed, a dominant theme at 
the first of the African regional conferences, which brought together 
in July, at Léopoldville, Conco, African and European representa- 
tives of the churches in ConGo, ANGOLA and the FRENCH territories. 
There, again and again, the African delegates returned to the subject 
of education, more especially as regards the needs of women and 
girls. The cry is echoed in all the countries represented: from Paris 
missionaries in FRENCH CAMEROUN comes the admission that— 

artly from lack of staff—the education of women and girls has been 
eft aside, and a recognition, in the light of the response for such 
facilities which already exist, of the vital need to make provision 
on a bigger scale and with greater continuity. FRENCH TOGOLAND 
records constant pressure from Africans for the opening of more 
schools; while from ANGOLA it is reported that ‘the zeal for education 
and the demand for books is passing anything hitherto known. 
Schools are crowded, applicants refused’. An outstanding develop- 
ment is reported from ANGOLA in the founding of schools by Africans 
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themselves without any help from mission sources, though maintain- 
ing a close link with the Church. 

The emphasis at the Léopoldville conference (which was itself 
remarkable for the keenness of the African delegates’ participation), 
on developing still further the African share of responsibility in 
church life, gives )great point to the pressure for a better trained 
pastorate which is widely voiced. It is heard emphatically, for in- 
stance, in LIBERIA, where a series of pastors’ training institutes 
were recently added to the programme of the Stokes Bible Training 
School. An attempt by the Paris mission to meet more adequately 
the needs of the Church in this same respect has been made with 
the decision to set up a Pastoral School at Ndoungué, CAMEROUN, 
to serve FRENCH TOGOLAND as well as CAMEROUN and GaBon; and 
increasing importance is attached to the existing Vernacular Bible 
Schools for the training of catechists. The death, moreover, of a 
number of Native pastors in CAMEROUN has produced a critical 
shortage of trained leaders and the Paris mission, while looking 
forward to the day when the Pastoral School can concentrate on 
young men with an advanced education in French, must still main- 
tain in addition a class for selected evangelists and catechists of 
proved experience but rudimentary education. 

The work of the Church in the French territories continues 
meanwhile against a background of an increasing inculcation of a 
sense of unity with France; and the renaming of the French Colonial 
Empire as ‘la France d’outre-mer’ signifies the singleness of outlook 
which it is sought to instil. The work of missions finds many points 
of contact with this policy, not least in the sense of equality and of 
a common search for the welfare of Africa on which it is based. 
In the matter of the use of the French language, however, as the 
exclusive medium of teaching, missions maintain their attitude of 
reserve, particularly as to the lowest grades; and the past year has 
brought some reiteration of the conviction that Christian workers 
need to be really proficient in Native languages. 

Something of the continued fervour for higher education in 
British West Africa is evident in the vigorous support accorded by 
educational institutions in SreRRA LEONE and the GoL_p Coast and 
by the Teachers’ Union in Niceria for the majority report of the 
Commission on Higher Education in West Africa, with its recom- 
mendation to a university college in each of these three territories. 
Colonial Office preference favours the minority recommendation of 
the establishment in Nigeria of a single university college for the 
whole of British West Africa. In Christian educational quarters 
there is no inclination to minimize the criticism of existing standards 
of secondary education on which the minority report is largely based. 
The conviction which prevails in Sierra Leone and the GoLp 
Coast, however, that they can command a sufficient number of 
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students attaining the higher educational level to warrant the 
maintenance and further development of their own existing in- 
stitutions (in which the Christian Church has much at stake), and 
the importance which they attach to the preservation of each 
territory’s individual initiative in this matter, have made a striking 
impression. In the meantime, Achimota College, Go_p Coast, is 
planning extensive developments in the next five years. 

The reactions against a centralized university recorded above 
do not, however, imply isolationist trends within British West 
Africa. Nor, clearly, do the educational leaders in the various 
territories intend anything more than an expression of their belief 
in the basic academic qualities of their respective institutions, and 
in the needs which they meet. A spirit of wider co-operation is 
apparent, moreover, in the readiness of the various units of the 
Student Christian Movement to advance gradually towards the goal 
of a single organization for the whole area and, though the scale 
of distances involved presents a formidable obstacle, the establish- 
ment of an annual conference, the first of which took place in 1945 
and was repeated in 1946, at Ibadan, NIGERIA, marks an encouraging 
advance. The prospect of S.C.M. extension has a particular value 
in the light of the admission, widely expressed in all parts of West 
Africa, and strongly emphasized at the Léopoldville conference, as to 
the relative weakness of the churches’ contact with educated young 
people, more especially in the urban centres. The plans of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. also hinge a good deal on developing 
work at centres of strategic value in connexion with this problem. 

As regards non-Roman Catholic work in ANGOLA and Mozam- 
BIQUE, missionaries in both territories had the advantage of personal 
consultation with the Portuguese Minister for the Colonies during 
his Africa tour in September 1945, as a result of which the situation 
regarding the entry of new missionaries has become somewhat 
easier, though the securing of permits is still a lengthy process. The 
appointment of Dr J. T. Tucker, of the United Church of Canada, 
as full-time Secretary of the Alianga Evangélica de Angola, indicates 
the increasing importance attached to the facilities for consultation 
and joint action which this co-operative body provides. Greater 
freedom for evangelism is reported from Mozambique since the 
Colonial Minister’s visit, though representations to the authorities 
for permission to train further African teachers have been refused, 
on the grounds of article 66 of the missionary statute, which requires 
all training of Natives to be in Roman Catholic hands, a decision 
which places non-Roman Catholic missions in a serious plight. 
Restriction in educational work has led to the adoption of other 
forms of service among young people: youth groups are actively at 
work, and plans are in hand for the establishment of youth centres 
for recreation and religious instruction. Much encouragement has 
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been derived from the re-opening of work, with the support of four 
missionary societies, and led by a Portuguese evangelist, in the 
centre of the Colony where missionary activity was closed on 
government orders some two years ago. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The past year has brought much scrutiny of East Africa’s 
problems and needs. A challenging note was struck in the House of 
Commons with the use of the phrase ‘a common civilization’ in 
defining the British Government’s aims as regards its responsibilities 
in this area, more especially where, as in KENYA, it is a matter of 
reconciling and identifying the ideals of a threefold community of 
African, European and Indian. Christian opinion has been clearly 
voiced in the course of the year in interpretation of the viewpoints 
of all three groups, and in explanation of the restlessness and un- 
certainty which are to some extent due to the inclusion of TANGAN- 
YIKA in proposals for the transfer of certain mandates to United 
Nations trusteeship which are now under consideration. Christian 
support is heard for the proposal to establish an East African High 
Commission, with a central legislature and executive organization, 
for purposes of closer co-ordination between Kenya, UGANDA and 
TANGANYIKA; and for land reforms which in the long run should 
strike at the root of the key problem of rural impoverishment. 
Relationships between Africans and Indians still leave a good deal 
to be desired, and it is in the deeper inculcation of a spirit of mutual 
service, that will also help to dispel the African’s doubts of the 
Indian contribution to the welfare of the country, that a particular 
task confronts the churches. Christian spokesmen have traditionally, 
in connexion with this long-standing problem, championed the 
prior claims of the African in his own country, and the same re- 
minder that has been heard on earlier occasions has been expressed 
in recent months, in relation to both European and Indian settlers, 
as to the limit that is ultimately reached in the absorptive capacity 
of the country. Prospects of further Christian work among the 
Indians of East Africa have meanwhile increased with the invitation 
extended to the National Christian Council of India to send a 
deputation to study conditions among Indian settlers and to establish 
a mission among them. 

Current discussion of land problems reveals here, too, the 
extreme relevance of the rural emphasis in planning education 
policy. There is not only the question of an overcrowded African 
rural population, but the constant and increasing problem of the 
steadily decreasing fertility of the soil. Land settlement schemes for 
pioneer African groups, which are now under discussion, may well 
prove to be a revolutionary experience for the Africans concerned. 
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Christian > moe f for them will in any event depend on how 
equitably the land is distributed between the racial groups con- 
cerned. Assuming a fair allocation as to quality of land, and as to 
climate, the integration of Christian community life will be in- 
separable from the whole development, which is in fact one in which 
Christian rural specialists will obviously expect to take part. 

The publication of the report on Labour Conditions in East 
Africa also has implications for the work of the churches. The 
underlying criticism as to the inefficiency of the Native worker and 
the lack of incentive to accomplish more than the bare minimum 
suggests that there is still much leeway to be made up in basic 
character training and in the relating of education to a local environ- 
ment which lies at the heart of all ‘mass education’ schemes. Full 
allowance is made in this report for the absence on war service of 
the ‘pick’ of the African workers and of Europeans who are read 
not only to supervise but to instil a desire for production and self- 
support. In this connexion, too, much thought is being given to 
the potential contribution to African community life of the demobi- 
lized soldier and to helping him to carry over into his civilian life 
the standards of discipline and initiative which he has acquired in 
the army. The problem referred to in a recent report of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa of ‘how to help our Christians 
to harmonize their religion and their daily life into one integrated 
whole’, is widely recognized. It links up with the task of inspiring 
the African Christian with a deeper sense of his réle as an evangelist 
among his neighbours, and with the development of greater lay 
initiative in general, in the promotion of which, again, much is 
hoped for from the home-coming African soldier. 

The shortage of teachers for Christian schools is as keenly felt 
in East Africa as anywhere, and appeals from the missionary 
societies strike an almost distressing note of urgency. The need is 
in particular for European teachers, to take part not only in the 
saletael training of Africans, but in the instilling of a sense of 
vocation; for although the number of Africans who train as teachers 
is fairly well maintained, a tendency among pupils leaving mission 
schools to reject the calling of the teacher for less responsible ways 
of livelihood is still remarked. The dearth of teachers is apparent 
again, in the difficulty which the co-operating societies find in 
seconding teachers for such joint undertakings as United Missions 
in the Copper Belt of NoRTHERN RHODESIA, where the introduction 
of compulsory education, recorded in an earlier Survey, continues 
to increase both the opportunity and the demand for personnel 
qualified to grasp it. Here again, the steadily growing enrolment of 
girls that is still reported calls for more adequate provision for the 
training of African women teachers. The U.M.C.A. emphasizes 
the further extension of girls’ boarding schools and training colleges 
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as a basic policy and has recently opened a new institution of that 
kind in the ZANz1BAR diocese. In TANGANYIKA, too, teacher-training 
remains a major activity on which much else turns; and the opening 
of two more ‘Alliance’ teacher-training schools, under Anglican 
(C.M.S.) and Moravian leadership, at Dodoma and Rungwe, 
planned for 1947, takes the missionary contribution to the vital 
task of training African teachers an important stage further, and an 
urgent need is voiced for British reinforcements to the staff. 

Literacy campaigns continue to make headway in East Africa. 
In NORTHERN RuopesiA, following the successful experiment at 
Mindolo, an account of which appeared in the July issue of this 
Review, a new venture was embarked upon at Wusakile early in 
1946. NORTHERN RHODESIA has been graphically described as an 
area with a ‘tremendous book hunger’, and plans for more adequately 
meeting the need through collaboration with the United Society 
for Christian Literature are being worked out, looking towards 
extension still further afield. In East Africa in general opportunities 
are increasing for co-operation between Government and Church 
for the production and circulation of books. 

Northern Rhodesian Christian co-operation has been strength- 
ened by the union effected between the Church of Central Africa 
(Presbyterian), the congregations of the London Missionary Society 
and of the Union Church of the Copper Belt. 

SOUTHERN RuopesIA for its part reveals increasing concern for 
the problems of urban life; and a Bill now under discussion, to make 
compulsory the provision of housing accommodation for urban 
African workers and their wives, strikes, again, at the basic social 
— of the disintegration of home life caused by migratory 
abour. The stress that is laid among Christian bodies on fostering 
African family life and a sense of community in an urban environ- 
ment has much in common with the campaign of the Christian 
Council of South Africa recorded below. The belief that the African 
will respond is borne out by his increasing demand for education, 
the provision of which bids fair to go far beyond the resources 
available within missions and churches, which have hitherto, with 
government support, taken the major responsibility in SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA in the maintenance of schools. 


SoutTH AFRICA 


The value that is attached to the Christian Council of South 
Africa, as a centralizing agency for consultation and action among 
the Christian organizations at work within the Union, has been clearly 
demonstrated by the appointment of a full-time organizing secretary, 
the Rev. Stanley G. Pitts, of the Methodist Church of South Africa. 
This step, which is generally indicative of the scale on which the 
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Council’s activities are gers has been taken, moreover, in 
particular connexion with the ‘Home Life Campaign’, in the 
organization of which the Council is now engaged. The decline in 
home life standards is frankly admitted; and a presentation of the 
Christian witness on this subject, through mass meetings held 
progressively in the main cities of the Union, has therefore been 
undertaken as a common venture in evangelism. Much depends 
on the enthusiasm of the local Christian Council in each city. At 
the time of writing ‘Home Life Weeks’ have been successfully 
held at Pietermaritzburg, Kimberley, Cape Town and Pretoria. 

A number of developments in recent months are of common 
concern to the churches. The discovery of gold at Odendaalsrust, 
Bloemfontein, with the inevitable growth of Native townships that 
it is likely to entail, involves a further extension of pastoral responsi- 
bility, not to mention the whole question of combating the increase 
in a materialistic outlook to which such a development may lead. 

The shortage of staple products such as maize, which assumed 
serious proportions in the course of the year, has been a source of 
marked suffering among non-Europeans, and the official report on 
the situation contains some challenging statements on the need for 
education in the cultivation of other crops besides maize, and for a 
bolder policy in developing the productive capacity of the Native 
areas, on the basis of full-time cultivation by Native landowners. 
Such a policy, which would require, again, as a condition indispens- 
able to its implementation, the reduction to a minimum of the 
migrant labour system, would be clearly in line with the rural 
environmental bias in education which is becoming a dominant 
theme in Christian planning to-day. 

In spite of a growing calshainnen in European public opinion, 
and of an increasing response to the Christian interpretation of 
race relations, it would falsify the outline attempted in this Survey 
not to record the uneasiness which South African policy as a whole 
has aroused among her neighbours. Reactions to proposals for the 
annexation of South-West Africa are indicated by the fact that 
a considerable body of people from the Ovambo tribe in that territory 
have migrated to Bechuanaland, though here too, as in the other 
Protectorates, anxiety is reported among the Native population as 
to the intentions of the Union. 

Sh discussion continues, within the Union and outside it, 
on the Bill restricting land ownership by Indians, which passed 
the Assembly in April. Widespread regret is expressed in Christian 
—- not only for the policy of racial segregation on which the 

ill is based, but for the discrimination apparent in the allocation 
of the respective areas, more especially as regards the comparative 
lack of amenities in lighting, sanitation and transport facilities in 
the ‘open’ areas to which Indians are relegated. The practical 
4 
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justification for restraining further Indian residence in areas which 
are predominantly European is fairly widely conceded, but the 
failure to recognize the Indian community’s progress in social and 
professional life, and the standard of living which they have reached 
since the arrival of the indentured labourers whose descendants 
they are, suggests an evasion of the realities of democracy which 
has profoundly disturbed responsible Christian people. The Bill also 

rovides for the restoration of a degree of franchise to the Indians 
of Natal, by the communal election of a European parliamentary 
representative by Indians with specified qualifications as to educa- 
tion and economic status. This provision, however, has not on the 
whole reduced opposition to the Bill, but has in fact raised the 
further question of the Indian’s right to stand for election himself. 

The educational task of the Church is very apparent in relation 
to the racial antipathy which still prevails, though the outlook has 
its more promising aspects. Impressive results have been achieved 
towards the removal of colour prejudice by the indirect educational 
approach which has been made, through discussion and other 
oS methods, to the White South African troops.! Question- 
naires have revealed a high percentage of opinion among them in 
favour of extending equal opportunity to the non-European; and it 
is in fact on the White troops’ initial insistence that South Africa’s 
war memorial is to take the form of a ‘National War Memorial 
Health Foundation’, designed primarily to improve the health of 
the non-European, and also to promote research and training in 
nutrition and in projects relevant to the nation’s health as a whole. 
Such action clearly indicates the existence of a strong new body of 
support in opposition to the colour bar, and it will be an essential 
task of Christian education to help ensure, in the more racially 
inhibited environment of civilian life, the preservation of the spirit 
that brought this change of outlook into being. The African soldier 
himself faces difficulties of adjustment as he returns to the harsher 
relationships of civilian employment; and measures to dispel the 
pene public’s relative ignorance on African achievements in the 

orces are also regarded as a necessary step in the direction of a 
closer approximation to human brotherhood. 

A number of developments, meanwhile, brighten the prospects 
for non-European welfare: we record the appointment by the 
Minister of Native Affairs of a commission on urban legislation for 
Africans, which is to investigate the question of the Pass Laws and 
migratory labour and draft a Bill. A Joint Penal Reform Com- 
mittee of South Africa has also been set up, with a leading mission- 
ary, the Rev. H. P. Junod, of the Mission Suisse, as its ‘Organizer’. 
Educational prospects are also promising: an extension of higher 


1 See E. G. Malherbe: Race Attitudes and Education (Hoernlé Memorial 
Lecture, 1946). Johannesburg: S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 
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education facilities to non-Europeans is provided with the setting 
up of a Department of Bantu Studies in the University of Natal. 
The report of the Committee of Enquiry on Adult Education is 
comprehensive in its recommendations to continued education, 
both of the formal kind carried out in institutions and on the 
informal lines provided by general cultural activities. Though 
provision is not at present envisaged for the non-European to enjoy 
the compulsory continued education of both types which is recom- 
mended for Europeans up to the age of eighteen, it is none the less 
defined as the ultimate goal to be reached, and recommendations 
include the provision of part-time classes for non-Europeans over 
fourteen years of age and the further development of vocational 
training. A Director of Adult Education has been appointed. 

The extension of education concerns the Church at every level 
and the provision of Christian teachers in government schools 
continues to be a major concern of policy. The introduction of an 
‘agreed syllabus’ of Christian instruction calls for particular care 
in the selection and training of teachers; and much importance will 
be seen in the holding of such courses as that which recently took 
place at Grahamstown Training College for teachers of religious 
instruction in primary and high schools. Bible study developments 
are interesting: the new courses for Bible women and others, now 
being held at Lovedale Bible School as an outcome of Lord Maclay’s 
gift for developing women’s work, have met with an encouraging 
response; and it is reported that applications to take part in the 
residential course held at the School in 1946 greatly exceeded the 
available accommodation. A new experiment recently carried out 
at Lovedale with satisfactory results was a correspondence course 
of Bible study for more experienced students. 


MADAGASCAR 


— GH Madagascar was one of the areas most severely cut off 

from contact with the outside world for the war period, and 
workers suffered acutely from the strain of continuing on the field 
long after their furloughs were due, the relative freedom of Christian 
activity from interruption by political events begins to show 
unmistakable results. 

The growth of the Church in Madagascar reveals itself most 
significantly in the multiplication of new Christian communities 
which form themselves, often without any apparently identifiable 
source of impetus, round the churches of particular districts, a 
development which, while indicative of a vigorous spirit, is some- 
times difficult to keep pace with in terms of pastoral care. The most 
recent statistics regarding the work of the Paris mission, for instance, 
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in the Tamatave district show an increase from two hundred and 
fifty church communities to over three hundred in a five-year period. 
The London Missionary Society’s work in the Mandritsara region 
grew from sixteen to seventy-three communities in sixteen years; 
while the Norwegian mission’s work in the difficult country in the 
south-east had twenty churches established in five years. These 
developments produce a corresponding pressure for schools and 
catechists which the mission boards are hard put to it to meet. 

The results of the revival campaign initiated in 1938 at the inter- 
mission conference have confirmed very clearly the Malagasy 
Christians’ ability for this type of evangelism, which has taken the 
form very often, in the central regions, of house-to-house visitation. 
The mission boards and churches concerned all agree as to the liter- 
ally reviving effect which the campaign, viewed over several years, 
has had on the life of the Christian communities themselves, in arous- 
ing them from too formalized an expression of their Christian faith 
to an eloquence of evangelism and witness; and the spirit in which 
they have thrown themselves into the venture illustrates further the 
fact revealed by statistics that evangelistic advance in Madagascar 
is as much due to indigenous community initiative as to foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

Madagascar has suffered in the past year from the fact that 
missionaries are not reaching the island in anything like the numbers 
that correspond to those who at long last have been able to come 
home on furlough; and a great deal of increased responsibility falls on 
the Malagasy evangelists. Reports from all mission boards record 
some shortage of food, especially rice, and also of clothing. The 
majority of the Malagasy Christians do not earn high wages, but 
church collections have none the less reached generous totals. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


© gems for evangelical advance in Latin America vary 

somewhat conspicuously according to the current political 
situation in the different Republics; and the past year, with political 
events ranging from the establishment of the Perén government in 
ARGENTINA to the violent revolution which brought a Liberal régime 
into power in Borivia, has proved no exception. Difficulties have 
arisen for evangelical work in ARGENTINA with the decree, now under 
discussion, requiring the compilation of a national register of all non- 
Roman Catholic denominations in the country, a measure of an in- 
formatory character to which no objection could be raised, were it not 
coupled with the proposal to prohibit the admission of any further 
non-Roman Catholic work. An encouraging feature, however, is the 
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popular support accorded to the protest submitted by the missionary 
societies concerned. Elsewhere in Latin America inter-confessional 
conflict appears here and there, more especially in Mexico, where 
non-Roman Catholics in isolated areas have suffered sharp persecu- 
tion, at the hands of people to whom the Archbishop of Mexico City’s 
reminder that the Faith ‘is defended and propagated by prayer, 
instruction and good example’ was pertinently addressed. In BraziL, 
on the other hand, in an area of immense geographical scope, 
the situation has improved for evangelical work, to the extent that 
the ban on the admission of new workers has been removed as far as 
reinforcements from other parts of the American continent are 
concerned. In Latin America generally, the wide circulation of Dr 
George P. Howard’s book, Religious Liberty in Latin America? , has not 
only coincided very aptly with the growth in the democratic spirit, 
but has helped to create a more sympathetic attitude to evangelical 
work in Latin America in government circles in the United States. 
The publication shortly of a Spanish translation of Dr M. Searle 
Bates’s book, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry, should also serve the 
cause of interconfessional celieaenines in Latin America. 

Christian literature plans afford a good example of the lines on 
which the challenge to evangelism is developing. Much pressure is 
og pers for still further implementation of the recommendations of 
the Latin America Literature Conference held in Mexico in 1941, in 
order to come nearer covering the vast areas over which the popula- 
tion is distributed and to keep pace with the growth in literacy and 
with the new spiritual insights to which that growth is undoubtedly 
contributing. The problem is one of providing Christian literature 
of a general type to meet widely varying interests and intellectual 
standards, quite apart from the question of the more specialized 
needs of the Christian worker himself. Much importance is attached 
to Latin American authorship, in the promotion of which, it is 
recognized, a good deal remains to be done, over and above the 
occasional courses for authors which have been conducted. The 
distribution problem, moreover, remains a major pre-occupation, and 
both individual and united planning stress the establishment of first- 
class bookshops at key population centres as an indispensable 
feature. The results achieved in such union bookshops as already 
exist speak for themselves: sales both at La Aurora, Buenos Aires, and 
at Casa Unida, Mexico City, doubled between 1942 and 1945. 
Distribution by caravan in the more remote areas is heading, too, for 
extension, and the ‘fleet’ of caravans envisaged, for instance, by the 
Evangelical Union of South America for its work in PERU, is generally 
indicative of the scope in this particular direction. 

Bible distribution, moreover, which is already jointly effected by 
the American Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in BraziL, CuILe, Bottvia and VENEZUELA, is to be carried further on 
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similar lines. Plans are now under discussion for joint agencies of the 
two Societies to serve respectively Ecuapor and Peru (which has a 
new translation, St John’s Gospel in Ancash Quechua, in circulation) 
and CoLuMBIA and VENEZUELA. 

With literature expansion is bound up further planning for the 
use of broadcasting for evangelism and the general promotion of 
Christian culture; and a co-operative venture in this field, looking 
towards the establishment of wireless stations and recording studios 
at key centres, controlled and operated by the churches, is now being 
worked out. Much importance is attached to maintaining the united 
character of this enterprise, and of aiming at a continent-wide 
strategy. Facilities have already been made available at the wireless 
station at Quito, Ecuapor, by the World Radio Missionary Fellow- 
ship, which has hitherto provided evangelistic programmes in Latin 
America. Expert opinion favours the initial establishment of a 
station in Brazi. It is estimated that there are from four to six 
million wireless receivers in use in Latin America, serving from five 
to fifty people each. 

The training of Latin American Christian leaders in all spheres 
of the Church’s work continues to put some strain on available 
facilities, and there are ready openings for expansion, subject to 
permission from government authorities and to financial support from 
church members. We note the doubling of the enrolment at Union 
Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA (Methodist Church, 
U.S.A.), in the course of the last three years and extension plans 
to accommodate twice the present number of students. Existing 
facilities in BRAZIL are also under some pressure, with an increase in 
candidates for the ministry. Some relict may be expected when the 
proposed Evangelical University, a site for which has been given by 
a Brazilian evangelical Christian, is established. It will be of creat 
importance in qualifying teachers for State recognition. Emphasis is 
also laid on the extension of Bible Institutes in newly colonized areas, 
such as that maintained by the Evangelical Union at Anapolis, 
BRAZIL, to train Christian workers among the settlers of Goyaz 
State, and which contributes much evangelistic initiative in an area 
in which the Church has an open field. 

An interesting developmcat in the co-operative approach is the 
United Andean Indian Mission, which has gone in the first place to 
EcuabDor, as a result of recommendations by a commission appointed 
by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America to study the 
Indians of Ecuapor, Peru and Bouivia.!_ The foreign mission boards 
of the Northern and Southern Presbyterians, the United Brethren in 
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1 See Indians of the High Andes. Report of the commission appointed by the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America to study the Indians of the Andean 
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Christ and the Evangelical and Reformed Church have all seconded 
workers for this venture, which is under the leadership of a Canadian 
Baptist missionary. The mission has been set up on a farm located 
within a five-mile radius of 16,000 Indians and is to make an approach 
that will seek to bring the Gospel to a hitherto highly inaccessible 
people in terms of their own agricultural environment and of the 
economic pattern of their life. 

We record further strengthening of the co-operative framework 
with the formation of the Evangelical Council of CHILE, as a result 
of a congress of evangelical forces held in June. 

Havana, CuBA, was in August the scene of two significant gather- 
ings: the Second Latin American Youth Conference (following on 
the Lima Conference in 1941) and the United Western Hemisphere 
Evangelical Youth Conference, sponsored by the Christian youth 
movements of Latin America, the United States and Canada, with 
the co-operation of the World’s Sunday School Association and the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. Both gatherings gave 
a clear insight into the strength with which Christian youth move- 
ments have taken root in Latin America and of the enthusiasm with 
which they identify themselves with the cause of Christian freedom 
for evangelism. The central theme studied at the first of these two 
meetings was in fact liberty, and was outstanding for the contribution 
of Dr John A. Mackay, of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Mr 
Alberto Rembao, editor of La Nueva Democracia, whose extended 
visits to Latin America have contributed greatly, as has that of 
Dr T. Z. Koo, of China, to the widening of the horizon for Latin 
American Christian youth. 

The recently published report of the visit of the executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America to Cusa, 
Puerto Rico and the DoMINICAN REPUBLIC reveals some interesting 
growth and consolidation in church life. In CuBa we note the 
initiative displayed by the pastors of the Presbyterian Church, all of 
whom are Cuban, in leading the Church into new community forms 
of service. Evangelism in the DOMINICAN REPUBLIC continues 
steadily through the more traditional channels of church and hospital, 
while at the same time meeting with a marked response to wireless, 
bookshop and other specialized approaches so emphatically recom- 
mended for Latin America as a whole. The Church is strongly 
established in PuERTO Rico, though at present at work against a 
background of some political uncertainty at a transition stage in 
the island’s constitutional development ; and though satisfaction is 
evident at the governorship going to a native of the island, Jesus 
Pifiéro, the fact that he was appointed by President Truman and not, 
as had been expected, ner ™ means of a plebiscite, has left some 
doubts in people’s minds as to Puerto Rico’s future status. Co- 
operation between the churches has reached a point at which a 
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full-time secretary of the Association of Evangelical Churches could 
with advantage, it is felt, be appointed. Evangelistic extension looks 
particularly towards more comprehensive work among students, 
and to the establishment of student hostels. 


Tue British West INDIES 


Though seven years have elapsed since the completion of the 
report, now published, of the West India Royal Commission, the 
highly unfavourable situation which it defines can obviously have 
undergone little change in the interval; but if its presentation of 
fundamental problems reads no less realistically in 1946, it can at 
least be faced in the knowledge that thoroughgoing measures of 
reform have already begun. The report affords a timely reiteration of 
problems now being attacked: an over-dependence on agriculture; an 
over-supply of labour and consequently poor wages, with no pro- 
vision for collective bargaining, in the rural estate work which is 
indispensable to West Indian family subsistence, involving, as it 
often does, the absence of women from their homes for the greater 
part of the day and often of children from school; and the dilemma 
of an increasing population as a result of health and nutrition im- 
provements while the economic tide still flows in the other direction. 

Further attention to all such problems is to be recorded with the 
holding of the second West Indian Conference, which was notable 
for an increase in the number of Coloured delegates; and with the 
entry of France and the Netherlands into membership of the Carib- 
bean Commission, as it is now, with its more international composi- 
tion, re-named, regional consultation enters a yet wider field. 

The participation of the churches in the task of inspiring the 
West Indian people to lift themselves on to a new social and cultural 
level, which lies at the root of all the proposed reconstruction, has a 
twofold character. There is the obvious task of seeking to ensure the 
Christian basis of all developments in the field of social service and 
Christian leadership in regional and local government, the realization 
of which, as reports from the area continue to stress, is by no means 
a foregone conclusion. There is also the more specifically pastoral 
obligation to those whose spiritual well-being may be endangered by 
the pace at which reconstruction goes ahead, and whose rate of 
spiritual growth calls for powers of understanding, on the part of 
those ministering to them, of great insight and delicacy. 

Pastoral needs in general figure largely in impressions of the area. 
They are emphasized in the report of the deiegation sent out by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with its warning against 
making good the shortage of clergy with inadequately trained 
candidates; and the plans announced by the S.P.G., following on 
discussion by the Provincial Synod in Jamaica in February last, to 
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make Codrington College, BarBapos, the theological training centre 
for the whole West Indian Province, will bring considerable strength 
to the Anglican position in this important respect. Emphasis on the 
value of a union theological college increases, meanwhile, as the 
Colonial Office plans for a West Indian University College (to which 
Dr T. W. J. Taylor, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, has been 
appointed principal-designate) take definite shape. The temporary 
medical school recommended by the West Indies Committee of the 
Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies is to be established 
in Jamaica, as an integral part of the new university college, thus 
providing still further concentration of higher education in that 
Colony, and giving added point to the selection of a site in JAMAICA 
for a union theological college. Such an institution would, it is hoped, 
establish a close relationship to the university college, plans for 
which, it will be remembered, make no provision for a theological 
faculty. Consultations on this point between the missionary societies 
concerned also take into account the need to provide joint training 
for women, and the possibility of linking it up, as to property and 
teaching staff, to the proposed theological college. The provision of 
a book on moral theology, specially designed for those preparing to 
work in the Caribbean, is now under discussion. In this same con- 
nexion, a good deal of thought is being devoted to much more 
adequate preparation for dealing with the non-Christian religious and 
psychic practices which still prevail over large areas of the Caribbean, 
and in the penetration of which the Church, it is admitted, has made 
little progress. Here, too, planning is directed towards securing an 
informed and scientifically written literature on the subject. 

On the more general field of education, the final acceptance in 
British Guiana of the scheme, already referred to in earlier Surveys, 
for transforming the denominational schools into trust schools, on 
terms that will preserve the fullest liberty for Christian teaching and 
practice, establishes a relationship between Government and Church 
of importance for the area generally. Reports from TRINIDAD and 
the Wrnpwarp IsLanps indicate considerable interest in the scheme 
(which has still to be approved by the Colonial Office). BRITISH 
Guiana also leads the way in the introduction of an agreed syllabus 
of religious instruction, a modified form of that adopted by Surrey 
County Council, England, and which is generally regarded as suitable 
to the needs of the area as a whole. 

A considerable challenge to expansion on the part of Christian 
schools is apparent. The Baptist Missionary Society has acquired a 
new sixty-two acre site in JAMAICA, part ‘of which will be allocated 
to building a boys’ high school. The educational work of the Society 
of Friends is also expanding in JAMAICA, and a new training centre is 
being set up at Kingston. The United Church of Canada reports its 
schools for East Indian boys and girls in TRINIDAD greatly over- 
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crowded, as a result of the introduction of compulsory education, 
and an interesting growth towards equality of numbers between boys 
and girls. The value of residential secondary schools is stressed in 
TRINIDAD, and also the need to increase the number of technical 
schools for workers in the oil fields. 

The needs of the Caribbean in the matter of Christian literature 
increase with the expanding commitments bound up with reconstruc- 
tion. A development of the past year has been the inclusion of the 
British West Indies as an area receiving allocations from the central 
Christian literature committee of the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies. The expansion of the work of the S.P.C.K., which 
is setting up a number of bookshops in the Islands, will also con- 
tribute to vigorous literature circulation. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

HERE are few areas in which material reconstruction comes as 

near requiring to start ‘from scratch’ as in those islands of the 
Pacific through which the war swept on its devastating course. 
Mission boards with property and plant there have now had some 
opportunity to survey damage. The Australian Methodist report of 
the destruction of its property in Rabaul, New Britain, ‘to the last 
stick’, or the Australian Board of Missions’ account of the state of 
Anglican property in NEw GuINEA, with even bare foundations over- 
grown, leave no illusion as to what, on the physical plane, is involved. 
But in these islands, again, as in other war-stricken territory con- 
sidered in this Survey, church life in the spiritual sphere, however 
realistically it is viewed, has gone undeniably forward rather than 
back. From all such areas the evidence is of steady leadership by 
Native Christians and of a real grasp of Christian doctrine and values 
among those called upon to witness to them, and with defections from 
the Faith proportionately small. 

Material needs reach a high figure, and the appeal for £1,000,000 
launched by the Australian Methodists, for reconstruction and as a 
memorial to the ten missionaries—the entire male staff of the New 
Britain mission—lost in the Montvideo Maru, indicates something 
of the scale on which rehabilitation is to be undertaken. Man-power 
is a problem here, as elsewhere, and the appeal for priests, teachers, 
doctors and nurses put out by the Australian Board of Missions, 
which, it will be remembered, has suffered heavy casualties from 
death and other causes, is typical of the situation generally. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific Islands reports confirm an advance in 
church life. From the New Hesripes, the John G. Paton Mission 
records the ordination of Native pastors to several districts and the 
constitution of further sessions. Free-will giving has increased and 
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there is a healthy concern apparent for extension into regions needing 
evangelization, to which purpose the fund raised in 1945, in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the coming of the first Samoan teachers, is to 
be devoted. The appointment of women missionaries, as an outcome 
of a visitation by the Australian Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board, 
has led to a marked increase in interest in work among women. 

Growth in Native leadership in the BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDs, 
with Native Councils and Native Courts well established, puts the 
work of the Church into a constructive setting of self-government. 
Labour control is at an experimental stage, and is not without its 
critics, with recruiting replaced by labour exchanges under Native 
Council administration. Agricultural research is making headway, 
and an expert from Uganda has recently surveyed the situation. 

The increase in United States influence in the north-west Pacific, 
which is brought about with the American assumption of control 
of the CAROLINE and MarsHALL IsLanps, leads to an expectation of 
considerable progress in welfare. The change is, of course, a revolu- 
tionary one for the inhabitants of these islands, who now have to 
learn a new official language and to accustom themselves to a different 
monetary system. For them it is in any event a matter of passing from 
one system of foreign rule to another. General agreement prevails, 
however, as to the likelihood of a progressive welfare policy, as is 
evidenced by measures already adopted by the United States naval 
authorities during the war-time occupation of the islands, and as to 
the further development of Native administration. The standard of 
living is likely to be raised and production and general trade activity 
may well benefit the south-west region as well. Some apprehension 
is apparent lest more lavish and luxurious American ways may 
remove something of the basic simplicity which characterizes the 
Pacific Islander’s life as a whole. The hope, for instance, has been 
expressed that the Central Medical School at Suva, Fiji, with its 
emphasis on training Native doctors for the simple environment in 
which they will be called to work, will continue to be recognized by 
the American authorities as the main training centre for the whole 
area, and that students from the islands under American administra- 
tion will be sent there too. (We note in passing that seven students 
from Papua and New Guinea have been selected by missionary 
societies, in consultation with the administrative authorities, for 
preliminary training before going to Suva.) 

In New Guinea and Papua the reconstruction task is complicated 
by an atmosphere of dissatisfaction among White planters at the 
Australian Government’s action in giving Native workers now under 
indenture the option of cancelling their contracts forthwith, as a step 
in the direction of abolishing the indenture system in five years. The 
Papua—New Guinea Provisional Administration, which has been in 
control of both territories since October 1945, has emphatically based 
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its policy on the priority of Native interests, and measures such as 
that indicated above, which are designed to rehabilitate village life, 
are directed not only to the indentured labour system, but also to 
the ill-effects of the prolonged absence of many men from the villages 
on war service. It is emphasized that abolition of the indenture system 
is to be gradual, and that its continuation in the meantime will be 
under improved and strictly controlled conditions as to wages and 
scale of rations. Fines replace terms of imprisonment for breaches of 
the Native Labour Ordinance. Legislation ensures the return of each 
labourer to his village for three months after one year’s service, and 
the strict observance of a quota for each village and district. 

The opposition of some of the planters to this policy is based 
primarily on the claim that production is meanwhile at a standstill. 
On the surface this argument would seem conclusive: and there is in 
fact support, among those who uphold the policy of ultimate aboli- 
tion, for a compromise arrangement in the meantime which would 
keep production ‘ticking over’. Delay, for reorganization pur- 
poses, however, would seem preferable to an immediate renewal of 
production activity on the old lines, probably for the benefit of the 
absentee shareholder at whose elimination the new policy is precisely 
aimed. 

The contribution of the churches in a situation of this kind is to 
be sought in the field of education and in the reconciliation of racial 
attitudes. There will be an obvious necessity to give a more rural, 
vocational bias to school curricula (a task which may be expected to 
meet with much sympathy from an Administration which is led by 
an expert on agricultural science). A greater emphasis will also be 
required on instruction in health and hygiene and on every aspect of 
training which will instil a greater sense of self-reliance and of 
responsibility for the community’s welfare. The churches cannot, of 
course, meet the entire responsibility in this field, and they anticipate 
government support both in financial aid and in the implementation 
of the more realistic education policy now being worked out. 

On the side of race relations there is much that the Church could 
do, in relation to private enterprise that is really identified with the 
well-being of the area, in seeking to dispel the illusion that there 
is not room for both races to co-operate in developing its resources, 
and in urging a deeper and more scientific understanding of the 
Pacific Islander. Personal relationships, too, it is admitted, have fallen 
far short of Christian standards, often with little if any contact 
between employer and employed and with meagre opportunity for 
labourers to develop agricultural skill. 

Concern for these questions is inseparable from missionary plan- 
ning and may be expected to figure in the large-scale consultations 
now in preparation. The date for the south-west Pacific regional 
Christian conference is not yet fixed, but preparatory study and 
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correspondence have begun on a comprehensive scale and a pre- 
liminary meeting is to take place in Sydney in 1948. The Pacific 
Christian Literature Society has also worked out a programme which 
aims at building up a literature in the vernacular of each area. 

Two centenaries have been celebrated: the founding of the Church 
in NiuE by the London Missionary Society and the arrival in the 
New Hesripes of the first missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


An article in the July 1946 issue of this Review surveyed in some 
detail the situation in the Philippine Islands. The brief summary 
offered here may serve as a sc of the scale on which rehabilita- 
tion is involved, with three million out of a population of eight million 
killed or injured, with thirty to thirty-five per cent of all household 
effects, and eighty per cent of school buildings and equipment, 
destroyed. The task is fundamentally one of countering the depression 
and weariness which prevail when people are homeless, hungry and 
short of clothes and of medical supplies. Hatred of the Japanese has 
also gone deep and has caused a certain embitterment; and there is a 
challenge to the churches to recapture what an American missionary 
long resident in the Archipelago describes as ‘that sweetness and 
fineness of character for which the Filipinos were noted’. That it 
will rapidly revive is already apparent in the impressions recorded by 
Americans now serving in the Philippines of the people’s friendliness 
and hospitality in the most adverse circumstances, while innumerable 
instances of kindness to interned missionaries which are now being 
revealed run true to form. 

For purposes of immediate material relief, representatives of the 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia are on the field, though con- 
fronted with transport and other difficulties of organization. 

The declaration of Philippine independence on July 4th, 1946, 
increases the task and the opportunity of the churches. Filipino 
opinion was by no means unanimous in desiring independence forth- 
with, after all the Archipelago has suffered in the last five years and 
with a considerable element of lawlessness, notably among the Moros 
of Mindanao, with which to contend. Financially, the outlook is 
austere, and the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America has been conspicuous in urging upon the 
United States Government the maintenance of highly caehieential 
trade concessions to the Philippines over a long period. Openings 
for the extension of church activity in the social services are evident, 
for in present conditions government resources cannot possibly cover 
the whole field. There is an opportunity to open Christian schools, 
under the auspices of the Philippine Federation, in every district 
where the Government makes no provision, and the Federation’s 
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education committee has recently surveyed the whole Archipelago in hope 
that light. The Federation is much concerned in a rural life move- % > 
ment, and the executive secretary has examined the needs of the © ol 
Cagayan Valley, Mindoro and Zambales in regard to this enterprise, © at 
which would enlist the co-operation of Christian youth organizations | in C 
and of government agricultural departments. for 
We note the re-opening of Central Philippine College, Panay, | m 7 
and of Silliman University, Negros, in 1945, and of Union Theological | nV. 
Seminary at the New Year, 1946. We also record the formation of | he 
the Association of Christian Schools and Colleges. The Philippine te! 
Federation of Evangelical Churches has enlarged its membership , - 
to include two more denominations and its committee on church ” st 
union is in active consultation. Much support is heard for the Fle 
establishment in Manila of a central headquarters building for f S 
Christian organizations and for a Christian medical centre, possibly 
beginning with a union hospital. : 
nort 
THE JEWS! * 8 
a easing of communications has made it possible for officers Alli 
of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to Cor 
the Jews to survey several of its fields. Last spring Dr Conrad Cor 
Hoffmann visited Europe for consultations with missionary leaders, cope 
and Pastor Pernow of Sweden and Dr ten Boom of Holland attended 
meetings in London. At the Ad Interim Committee of the Inter- be 
national Missionary Council, recommendations on the future can 
programme of the committee were submitted for approval. After tive 
condemning anti-Semitism as ‘irreconcilable with the profession Jew 
and practice of the Christian faith’, these recommendations went Co 
on to call for the inclusion of the Jews in the evangelistic programme rel: 
of the Church on equal terms with other races and religions. The | 
European section of the committee is to be reconstituted, and an | 8¥é 
international meeting is being planned for the summer or autumn | 2 
of 1948. In preparation for this a survey of world Jewry, including | & 
Russia, is proposed, and special attention is to be paid to new | WA 
methods of approach, including the so-called ‘parish approach’, | 
to the problem of Zionism and Palestine and to the needs of refugees | the 
and displaced persons of Jewish origin, especially Hebrew Christians. po 
The need for a permanent, full-time secretariat to carry out this ao 
programme is recognized, and on the initiative of the American TI 
section of the committee, and with the promise of generous financial in 
support from America, Dr Hoffmann has returned to full-time ser- | P4 
vice as director and has taken up his headquarters in London. It is = 
1 The Editors are indebted to the Rev. Robert Smith, Church of Scotland mis- le; 


sionary among the Jews in Czechoslovakia, for this section of the Survey. 
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hoped that this appointment will lead to a closer contact with the work 
of the World Council of Churches, which is especially desirable in 
view of the fact that the Jews live for the most part in the lands of 
the older churches. Dr Hoffmann has also visited France and Holland 
and made contacts with missionaries there as well as in Switzerland. 
In Germany missionary leaders who have survived the war have 
reformed a missionary organization. 

The Swedish Mission has resumed its work in France, and also 
in Vienna and Bratislava, where small groups of Hebrew Christians 
have been found. The Church of Scotland was able to send out its 
pre-war agent on a short visit to Budapest, but has not been allowed 
to send another missionary there this winter. A scheme for the sup- 

ort of Hebrew Christians extends to Poland and Roumania, but 
fttle active work has so far been possible in these countries. Church 
of Scotland work in Czechoslovakia has been resumed in collabora- 
tion with the Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren. 

While the restoration of missionary work still meets with ab- 
normal difficulties, progress has been made with the related tasks 
of relief and the combating of anti-Semitism. Relief work has 
been promoted, notably by the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance, Swedish Missions to Israel and the Oecumenical Refugee 
Commission, which is a part of the organization of the World 
Council of Churches, and includes the care of Jewish refugees, 
especially Hebrew Christians, in a wide concern for displaced persons. 

The International Conference of Christians and Jews must also 
be noted as evidence of a new concern for the Jewish question. This 
conference, which met at Oxford in July, was attended by representa- 
tives of Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic churches and of 
Jews from Britain, America and a number of Continental countries. 
Commissions dealt with problems of citizenship and -international 
relations common to Jews and Christians. Missionary bodies were 
not directly represented, but the missionary point of view was safe- 
guarded in the commission on religious freedom, which included 
among the rights recognized in its report: ‘freedom to preach, teach, 
educate and persuade’—while limiting persuasion to a direct advocacy, 
which should not be accompanied by social or economic pressure. 

The remnant of Jewry in Europe still faces difficult problems in 
the reconstruction of its economic and religious life under adverse 
post-war conditions. Anti-Semitism has been rife in many countries, 
reaching the point of violence in Hungary and especially in Poland. 
This has led to a new exodus inspired by the hope of finding a home 
in Palestine. At one time thousands of refugees every week were 
passing through Czechoslovakia and Austria, and the traffic was bein 
organized by Zionist agencies possessing large funds. For politica 
reasons the movement was probably encouraged to some extent at 
least by the governments concerned. The frontiers were later closed 
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at the request of the British Government, but not before illegal im- 4 


migration to Palestine had become a major problem. Immigrants are 
now diverted to detention camps in Cyprus. 

The situation in Palestine itself is still troubled, and the recurring 
acts of violence have certainly made the Zionist cause more un- 

opular. The issue is now no longer between Jews and Arabs alone, 
- the whole area of international politics in the Near and Middle 
East is involved. America has supported the demand for the immedi- 
ate admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine, put forward by President 
Truman before the Anglo-American Committee began work in 
January, but although this demand has been repeated by the 
President, the British authorities are still left to.handle the difficult 
and delicate situation alone, without any assurance that the United 
States is committed to share responsibility for the consequences of 
large-scale immigration. When the Anglo-American Committee 
reported in April, the admission of 100,000 Jews was the salient 
feature in its recommendations, and attention naturally tended to 
fasten on that to the exclusion of less concrete proposals. Yet the 
report itself contained much evidence inconsistent with the immediate 
admission of large numbers of immigrants. It rejected political Zion- 
ism and the Jewish claim to a nation state. It demanded the suppres- 
sion of illegal armies. It emphasized the Christian interests and the 
need for the raising of the social and educational standards of the 
Arabs as a means to unite the two communities. It made it clear that 
the present situation could be maintained only by force, and that 
the iaendaes was fundamentally unworkable. Britain appealed for 
American help in implementing the report, and a committee of experts 
met to discuss details. The resulting plan proposed by the British 
Government in August, providing for a federal state under British 
mandate in the meantime, though not well received by either Jews or 
Arabs, is still open to discussion. The internal situation in Palestine 
has deteriorated, and there has been a tendency among the experts to 

refer a more final scheme of partition such as was put forward by the 
Peel Commission. 

In present circumstances, with terrorism still rife, and no solution 
in sight, missionary work among Jews in Palestine is being carried on 
in face of great difficulties, declining support from the home base 
and increased cost of living on the field. There is a serious shortage of 
staff in mission schools and hospitals. A new form of appeal and new 
organizing methods seem to be required, if missionary work is not to 
suffer seriously from the growing unpopularity which attaches to all 
work associated with the Jews. Refugee relief can be dealt with as 
part of the larger problem of displaced persons. But the evangelistic 
emphasis cannot be maintained unless the Church as a whole 
recognizes the urgency of Christian witness to the Jew. 
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THE OLDER CHURCHES 


WE outline briefly here some developments in those countries 
which are called upon to send workers oversea to participate 
in the planning and activity recorded above. 

There is much emphasis in these pages on shortage of manpower; 
and in all the older churches keen attention continues to be devoted 
to repairing the losses involved by the exigences of a war situation. 
Comparisons in the matter of candidates available for service over- 
sea greatly favour the formerly ‘occupied’ countries; and it is evident 
in reports, for instance, from Norway and DENMARK, that not only 
funds but an impressive number of missionary candidates have 
accumulated in the war years against the day of liberation. 

In the promotion of interest in the Church oversea, the challenge 
of boys and girls, long before their more senior, student years, is 
constantly stressed. The Missionary Education Movement of 
NortH America has devoted particular thought to the organization 
of study programmes on specific areas or problems, suitable to the 
younger reader. The National Missionary Council of AUSTRALIA, 
again, has urged more adequate provision for missionary education 
in schools, with missionary topics included in textbooks prepared 
for Christian religious education. This emphasis finds a parallel in 
that recorded in the Far East section of this Survey, and was con- 
firmed, again, by Dr John R. Mott when on a recent visit to Europe 
he placed the presentation of the missionary message to the younger 
boys and girls high up, if not first, among evangelistic tasks. 

Against a background, moreover, that is admittedly secular in 
its general character, a feature not to be ignored in estimating 
sources of missionary recruitment is the unmistakable growth, more 
especially on the European continent, in serious Bible study, and 
the central place which the Bible came to occupy in the adversity 
of the war years, and as the source of a people’s strength with which 
a hostile political authority had to reckon. There is a striking simi- 
larity in reports of Christian leaders from these countries, not only 
of the steady maintenance of Bible study groups, but of the marked 
increase in the quality and depth of their work, a development which 
would seem to account in some measure for the influx of missionary 
candidates recorded above. 

National missionary councils play an increasingly valuable part 
in strengthening co-operative planning and action. The Missionary 
Council of THE NETHERLANDS, while retaining its consultative 
character, now assumes responsibility for such organizations as the 
Missions-consulate in Batavia, and for the central institutions in 
the Netherlands East Indies, to the planning of which we refer 
earlier in this Survey. The decision of the Synod of the Reformed 

5 
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Churches to become a full member of the Council also strengthens | 
its position. The National Missionary Council of AUSTRALIA is | 
making headway in the united wanng of candidates, and students | 
in increasing numbers are attending lectures under the Council’s : 
auspices, covering both the history and principles of missions and | 
more specialized subjects such as anthropology and tropical methods | 
of hygiene. We record also, in relation to training for Christian work, 
the decision of the Society of the Sacred Mission to found an extra- | 
diocesan theological college in AUSTRALIA early in 1947. 
Continental missionary societies continue to share in the trustee- | 
ship for those missions to which German workers have not yet 
returned. They have also taken a prominent part in discussions with 
the German missionary leaders regarding the future of the German 


missions. These discussions, which were begun at the Geneva | 


meeting of the I.M.C., have been continued through visits to Ger- 
many and at a notable consultation which took place later in the 
year at Rheinfelden, Switzerland, when a small group of German, 
Swiss, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Netherlands and British 
representatives met with one another. Such considerations as the 
progress towards autonomy which many Christian groups have made 
since the departure of their German missionaries have been clearly 
recognized, along with other factors which constitute a new situation 
for the German missions in their pre-war fields of service. These 
new situations and the important issues which underlie many of 
them are being frankly faced. Discussions are continuing and 
negotiations with the various Governments concerned are being 
pursued in the conviction that until the German churches again find 
adequate means of expression for their missionary faith and zeal, 
a vital element will be missing from an enterprise which is supremel 








universal. Meantime, in addition to the resumption of their wor: 
by a limited number of German missionaries now released from 
internment (as illustrated in the Indian section of this Survey) it is 
worth recalling that out of some 1500 German Protestant mission- 
aries (including wives) who were serving before the war, about 400 
are still at work, mainly in South Africa and China. To this we 
should add the reminder that the maintenance of Orphaned 
Missions—German and others—is an oecumenical responsibility 
which is by no means ended and that for several more years financial 
aid will be needed for distribution through the I.M.C. Orphaned 
Missions’ Fund. 

At a time when total rehabilitation figures prominently in the 
Christian task in many areas of the world, it is natural to find a 
strong impetus in medical planning. The Christian medical challenge 
not only covers the whole field of preventive and educative work 
which is bound up with curative practice, but carries the doctor 
into the pastoral sphere as well; and the presentation of the call to 
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the Christian doctor has been notable in the past year, within many 
of the older churches, for a re-emphasis on the ‘wholeness’ of his 
task. Experimental courses in medicine for non-medical missionaries 
have also been conducted in NorTH AMERICA with marked success. 

This Survey contains many references to the Bible. Here we 
record the centenary of the foundation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in NEw ZEALAND and the setting up of the National 
Bible Society of FINLAND. An important conference of Bible 
Societies was held at Haywards Heath, England, in May, and was 
attended by representatives of the Bible Societies of CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN, THE NETHERLANDS, POLAND, 
the SCANDINAVIAN countries and the UNitTep Statzs. The decision 
was taken to set up a new organization, ‘United Bible Societies’, a 
strikingly imaginative step which throws into relief not only the 
universality of the Bible as a possession, but the common, world- 
wide responsibility for its circulation. 

The emphasis on realization of the rural background against 
which evangelism proceeds over the greater part of the world begins 
to be taken more fully into account in the organization of missionary 
training. The mission boards of NortH America still indeed lead 
the way in rural study and preparation; and among the courses 
organized in the past year under the auspices of ‘Agricultural 
Missions, Inc.’ we mention the short-term course at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, on ‘Significant Areas of Postwar Rural Service’. We 
record also the publication, under similar auspices, of The Christian 
Mission among Rural People. In BRITAIN the initiative taken by the 
Church Missionary Society, more especially through the annual 
rural life conferences, the third of which is in preparation as we 
write, begins to show stimulating results. There is strong support 
within the Conference of British Missionary Societies for the 
establishment of facilities for rural study and training on a wider 
basis, representing all the mission boards and other competent 
organizations. Interest has been further promoted in Britain by the 
visit of Mr A. T. Mosher, of Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 

The visit of Mr Merle Davis to Europe afforded a valuable 
nreerens for discussion of the fuller implementation of the work 
of the I.M.C. department of economic and social research in the 
training of the missionary. It is frankly admitted that hitherto the 
use of this department’s work has been somewhat restricted to the 
enthusiasm of the relatively small number of people who see its 
full implications for the life of the younger churches. Much im- 
portance attaches to Mr Davis’s consultations while in Europe with 
missionary training centres and with some of the theological colleges. 
In concluding his services in the leadership of this department, 
in which he is to be succeeded by the Rev. C. W. Ranson, formerly 
a member of the secretariat of the National Christian Council of 
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India, he has published a considered study of his work, New 
Buildings on Old Foundations: Stabilizing the Younger Churches in 
their Environment. 

The criticism implied above relates in general terms to a certain 
unawareness which still prevails among the rank and file of the older 
churches as to the achievements of the oecumenical movement. 
The ‘Oecumenical Institute’ opened in the course of the year under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches, at the Chateau de 
Bossey, near Geneva, with Dr H. Kraemer, of the Netherlands, as 
its director-designate, should do much, by giving selected students 
a deeper insight into the oecumenical outlook, to bring the wider 
vision into the life of the churches at home. 

This Survey makes frequent reference to Christian literature 
needs. The competent committees in the older churches have been 
concerned to secure and present a detailed picture of current needs, 
with a view to meeting the pressure towards increased produc- 
tion and more co-ordinated distribution that is apparent on many 
fields. We indicate the detailed, first-hand report of the situation 
in Latin America, China and the Muslim lands issued by the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and the survey of the world 
situation in this matter provided, under the same auspices, in Miss 
Ruth Ure’s book, The Highway of Print. The Christian Literature 
Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies is 
strongly representative of the specialist Christian literature societies 
and of the mission boards and is in close touch with area literature 
committees and their needs. 

Official Christian initiative has inspired much of the vigorous 
discussion of religious liberty which has been a feature of the past 
year. A letter was addressed on this subject to members of both 
British Houses of Parliament by the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
(whose centenary was celebrated in 1946), drawing attention to this 
issue as it arises in a number of countries. The correspondence in 
The Times was also initiated by the joint committee on religious 
liberty, representing the British Council of Churches and the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies. The circulation of Professor 
M. S. Bates’s book, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry, begins to show 
results in the formation of responsible opinion; and its translation, 
now being arranged by the competent committee in NoRTH AMERICA, 
into languages used in some areas where the subject is most pertinent, 
should stimulate further concern. Recognition of the fact that this 
whole question is likely to assume increasing importance in the 
next few years and that it is vital to the Christian mission has largely 
contributed to the decision of the I.M.C. to join with the World 
Council of Churches in setting up the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. This Commission, under the direction of 
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Mr Kenneth Grubb, of Great Britain, and Dr O. Frederick Nolde, 
of the United States, will carry the work of such bodies as the joint 
committees on religious liberty in Great Britain and North America, 
the American churches’ Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
and the activities of National Christian Councils in this field to a 
central point at which it is hoped that Christian conviction ma 
make a decisive impact upon world opinion. The commission will 
establish liaison relationships with such organs of the United 
Nations as the Economic and Social Council under the aegis of 
which the Commission on Human Rights is to function. It will also 
address itself to the cecumenical study of some of those features of 
the international scene which most seriously challenge the great 
Christian affirmations. Along this line the commission will in the 
first instance serve as the preparatory commission for that section 
of the World Council Assembly’s programme for 1948 which deals 
with ‘the Church and International Affairs’. 
Events, both personal and general, begin meanwhile to give a 
_ of perspective to the modern missionary movement as its 
istory lengthens and takes shape. On the personal side, the tributes 
paid to the Very Rev. D. S. Cairns, at the time of his passing in 
August, recall the World Missionary Conference of Edinburgh, 
me and his masterly chairmanship of the commission on “The 
issionary Message in relation to non-Christian Religions’; and the 
bestowal of a Nobel Peace Prize on Dr John R. Mott, foundation 
figure in the whole oecumenical movement, emphasizes once more 
the world setting in which his magnificent service to Christian 
evangelism has been achieved. 
he general plans look forward to still deeper expression of the 
oecumenical spirit. There was never, perhaps, a moment when the 
next step in the churches’ approach to a world situation was as 
heavily charged with responsibility as it is to-day. In that realization 
the International Missionary Council is preparing for some hundred 
delegates from East and West to meet at the sessions of the Council’s 
full committee in Canada in July, 1947. At this meeting some of the 
great questions (and practical responsibilities) discussed at the 
Geneva meetings in 1946 will be carried a step further in thought 
and action, and these undertakings will be set within a programme 
the objectives of which have been described as follows: 


(i) To enable us to see more clearly and comprehensively than has 
hitherto been possible the ways in which the war has affected the 
work of the Church throughout the world—to achieve an objec- 
tive appraisal of the gains and losses of these years of unpre- 
cedented convulsion. 

(ii) To help to ‘rediscover’ the meaning and relevance of the Christian 
Gospel in the context of contemporary confusion and need. 

(iii) ‘To re-examine fundamental missionary principles and policies in 
the light of past experience and changing conditions; and, in 
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humble dependence upon God, to seek for a plan of action for 
the whole missionary enterprise that will enable both the younger 
and older churches to go forward together with renewed vision 
and fresh confidence in their common task—the winning of 
mankind for Christ. 


The I.M.C. continues its preparations for these meetings, with a 
sense of close fellowship with the World Christian Youth Conference 
to be held in Oslo immediately afterwards and with the Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches planned for 1948. Its preparations 
are finally made in the knowledge that the gathering can only succeed 
in bringing some renewal of vision and dedication to a world task 
that is set in a strange and forbidding environment, if with courage 
is combined a humble waiting upon the will of God. As Christians 
from many lands prepare to assemble in that spirit, we close this 
Survey, commending all that it records, of conviction and perplexity 
alike, to the thought and prayer of the Christian fellowship, the 
growing reality of which we have sought to record. . 

M. S. 

N. G. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


a caged this brief summary with the countries of the Far 

East, we record the same weighing of material devastation 
against continued vitality of the spirit as is revealed in the correspond- 
ing sections of the above Survey. 

A delegation of American Roman Catholic leaders visited JAPAN 
in July. The scale on which damage to churches, schools, hospitals 
and other buildings confronted them may be indicated by the 
situation in Tokyo, where the cathedral and ten out of the existing 
eighteen churches had been destroyed; while in Hiroshima, where 
much Roman Catholic life is concentrated, the entire mission pro- 
weg had been obliterated. Casualties among church leaders had 

een high, and the release of an obviously overworked and under- 
nourished personnel from the strain under which they have been 
living is conspicuous among immediate tasks. A ready welcome is 
apparent for foreign missionaries, and in larger numbers than before. 
Impressions confirm other reports as to the accessibility of Japan to 
the Christian message, and also the wisdom of profiting from the 
present mood and from a situation which, though promising in the 
extreme, is fluid and susceptible of change. “The possibilities are 
staggering’, writes a Maryknoll missionary now back at work in 
Japan, ‘and may never come again.’ 

The American delegation also visited Korea. Their reports, and 
those of missionaries back in the southern area, confirm the restive- 
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ness that is remarked at the delay in the realization of final inde- 
dependence. They also bear out the immense disadvantage under 
which both national reconstruction and the revival of the work of 
the churches are labouring, with the country cut in two, The thirty- 
eighth parallel runs, for instance, right through the Shunsen 
Prefecture, which is served by St Columban missionaries, and those 
of the parishes which lie north of the line are in the charge of one 
solitary Korean priest, and are cut off from missionary ministration. 

In Cuna the year has brought much consolidation of the Church’s 
framework, with the establishment by the Holy See of an episcopal 
hierarchy. China now has twenty archdioceses and seventy-nine 
dioceses, the largest number in existence in any one country in the 
world. This decision, the imaginative qualities of which have been 
widely acclaimed, signifies recognition both of China as a vast 
geographical entity and of the logical necessity to entrust to an in- 
digenous leadership at the earliest possible moment the task of 
bringing China to the Faith. This latter consideration weighs heavily 
in missionary planning in relation to China, where history reveals 
how greatly former setbacks were due to failure to root the Church 
in the native soil. Some interesting plans, outlined in a pastoral 
letter by the retiring Apostolic Delegate to China, are in process of 
realization. They include the provision of an Institute of Apologetics; 
the increase in the share of the Church in the scientific study of the 
land through the setting up of a ‘Secretariat of Agriculture’; a greater 
emphasis on the training of religious and lay personnel for hospitals 
and dispensaries and an increase in the number of industrial schools. 

A record, however brief, of the immediate situation in China 
would unfortunately be incomplete without reference to the oppression 
of the Church reported from the Communist-controlled areas, more 
especially through the confiscation of equipment and installations 
and, more seriously still, through the suppression of schools and 
other activities related to work among young people. 

Reports on the attitude of Roman Catholics in INDO-CHINA to 
the political crisis through which the country is now passing show 
an interesting reflexion of the long-standing consciousness of the 
‘foreign’ channels through which Christianity was introduced into 
the country. In identifying themselves wholeheartedly with the 
nationalist movement, Roman Catholics have clearly in mind the 
element of reserve, towards religious activities in which foreigners 
take a conspicuous part, which has still to be reckoned with; and 
they have evidently made great efforts to identify the Church with 
Indo-China rather than with France. There are now over two 
thousand Roman Catholics in a population of twenty-five thousand, 
and here, too, much importance is attached to the development of an 
indigenous hierarchy and to the building up of a strong indigenous 
priesthood. 
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In the Paciric IsLANDs the maintenance of the schools at the 
highest possible standard is regarded:as the key emphasis; and the 
need for well-trained and qualified teachers, a fair proportion of them 
holding degrees in education, to meet exacting government standards, 
is urgently voiced. A similar concern is put forward from the 
NETHERLANDS East INp1Es, where educational work, right up to the 
time of the invasion, showed outstanding success. 

From the PHILIPPINE IsLANps the report of destruction and loss 
of life is on the same formidable scale as for non-Roman Catholic 
work. Casualties have been heavy among the priests: the pre-war 
total of 1400 (for a Roman Catholic constituency which is put at 
12,800,000) has been reduced to slightly less than half that figure 
by one cause or another. Reinforcements are being sent from the 
United States, where the Philippine Islands are being much featured 
as a field of missionary service. Property losses are estimated at 
$150,000,000, and the rebuilding programme, including the re- 
establishment of the Roman Catholic Press, is of the most funda- 
mental character imaginable. 

A summary of prospects for the Church in the new situation in 
Inp1A, which we include above in our Survey of that country, 
relates, we believe, with equal validity to the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose membership in India now totals 4,516,407 (including 4818 
priests and 10,638 sisters). Among more regional developments, 
also outlined above, impending changes in the education system 
in Travancore constitute, as indicated in our Survey of 1945, a 
serious concern for the Roman Catholic Church in a State in which 
it has a great deal of educational work in its hands. An important 
extension of medical work is being planned in Bihar, where the 
Inspector-general has allocated Rs 44 Lakhs for a Roman Catholic 
medical college hospital and Rs 20 Lakhs for a medical college. 

In CrYLon, the Roman Catholic schools are confronted with 
the crisis involved in the Government’s proposals for instruction 
of non-Christians in their own faith as a condition of grants-in-aid. 
The well-known St Patrick’s College, now nearly one hundred 
years old, and attended by a thousand boys, has on this account 
decided to dispense with government aid and has issued an appeal 
for a fund of £60,000. 

Reports from many parts of AFrica stress the need for the 
extension of education, more especially at the secondary and 
vocational levels; and openings for Europeans on the staffs of such 
institutions and for teacher-training work are numerous. Plans in 
Nigeria look towards the building of new teacher-training colleges. 
Churches and schools have noticeably increased in the Accra mission, 
Gold Coast, in the charge of the Society of the Divine Word, and 
here, again, there is a very urgent need for European teachers. 
West Africa in general, with its concentration on the sphere of 
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education, is presented as a field in which almost unlimited resources 
in personnel could be engaged, if men and women were forthcoming. 
The opening of a university college, at Roma, Basutoland, in 1945, 
which will ultimately, it is expected, form part of a university, is an 
important development in a territory where the fostering of African 
leadership is expected to make headway. 

The ANGLO-EcypTIAN SuDAN affords an interesting instance of 
the boldness of the Roman Catholic response to government pro- 
posals for the seconding of missionary personnel for schools. In 
connexion with a government programme for widespread expansion 
of education in the southern area, where mission schools, Roman 
Catholic and non-Roman Catholic alike, are already playing a 
considerable part, there was an urgent demand for teachers, more 
especially to staff a post-secondary teacher-training school, an 
elementary teacher-training school and a junior secondary school. 
A campaign to recruit staff from among British teachers, launched 
under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
is understood to have secured the required response. Archbishop 
Mathew, moreover (whose appointment as Apostolic Delegate to 
Africa for the Missions is an event of much significance in the past 
year), has also given his support to the scheme as one that is ‘crucial’ 
for missionary work in the southern Sudan. 

There are interesting experiments to record in the building up 
of the Co-operative Movement: A Co-operative which has already 
a hundred members has been formed at Roma, Basutoland, on the 
initiative of a priest, and lectures and study groups on the co- 
operative principle have been enthusiastically received. A successful 
venture is also reported from the BritisH West INp1Es, where an 
American priest in Jamaica, initiating in the first instance a co- 
operative fish market, has aroused a keen response to the movement, 
and a number of buying and marketing co-operatives and credit 
unions have been established. Similar developments are reported 
to be in train in Trinidad and British Honduras. 

We record two centenary celebrations: the coming (1846) of the 
first missionaries to the aborigines of an area in WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
where the Benedictine Abbey Nullia of New Norcia now stands; 
and (1845) the arrival from Reunion Island of the first missionaries 
to Mapacascar. Though the venture in Madagascar failed in the 
first instance, subsequent success is indicated by the fact that 76 out 
of the 280 priests now serving the Church in the island are Malagasy. 


M. S. 
N.G. 


NEW PATHS TO ISLAM 
By W. M. WATT, Pu.D. 


MAGINE the study of a distinguished Muslim sheikh. A discus- 
sion is going on between some of his friends, one a Christian, 
the rest nominally Muslim but not greatly interested in religion. 
For all the world it might be a discussion between Oxford under- 
graduates. All sorts of questions are touched on. Finally attention 
is turned to the present social, political and international crisis, 
and the question is asked whether religion has anything to con- 
tribute to its solution. One says one thing and one says another, 
but it gradually becomes clear that most of those present think 
religion is negligible, except the sheikh and his Christian friend. 
uch incidents as this, quite apart from the significant alignment 
of parties, are typical of a new or almost new feature in the rela- 
tionships between Christians and Muslims. This might be described 
as ‘fellowship on a religious basis’. 

In the February 1946 number of al-Katib al-Misri, the leading 
Egyptian literary monthly, edited by Taha Husein, there was an 
article entitled “Two similar Tests’. In this the Muslim author 
compared the ‘test’ (Mihna) in Islamic history, when Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal and others were persecuted by the authorities for uphold- 
ing the doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Qur’an (subsequently 
acknowledged to be the orthodox doctrine), with the persecution 
of Athanasius and his party when they affirmed the uncreatedness 
of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity against the Arians. 
Naturally no deep theological matters were touched upon, but the 
treatment was perfectly competent and perfectly fair. Above all it 
was noteworthy that such an article should appear in such a place. 

An interesting example of literary co-operation is a book entitled 
Al-Fellahun, dealing with the improvement of conditions among the 
peasantry. The preface is dated 1943, but I think it was not published 
till 1945 or 1946. The author is a Jesuit priest, Fr Henry Ayrut, 
who supervises the village schools of his communion throughout 
Egypt; but what is unusual is that he has secured as translator Dr 
Muhammad Ghallab, professor of philosophy in the orthodox 
Muslim university of the Azhar. Dr Ghallab has also contributed 
to Al-Mashrig, the Arabic quarterly of the Jesuits in Beirut. 

This special instance of co-operation is not altogether fortuitous. 
These two men are among the leading spirits of a little group which 
has been meeting in Cairo since about 1941, calling eel by the 


ancient name of the ‘Brethren of Purity’. The membership is 


approximately half Christian and half Muslim, and all must be 
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ractising and loyal adherents of their respective faiths, They meet 
ortnightly to discuss religious questions, and have tackled such 
matters as “Toleration in Islam and Christianity’, ‘Prayer’, ‘Religion 
and Freedom of Thought’. As Fr Ayrut puts it, these are ‘peripheral’ 
matters, but what is of value is that mutual confidence and a real 
degree of fellowship have been attained and maintained. This is not 
the result of pretending that there are no differences between the 
two religions, but of frankly accepting their existence. 

These, then, are some instances of how fellowship between 
Christians and Muslims is now possible at the religious level. Other 
more personal examples could be added where, after trust and 
friendship had grown in the non-religious sphere, a Muslim in 
bereavement had come to a Christian and asked him about some 
of the deep things of his religion. All this goes to show that the 
opportunities for religious fellowship are increasing. They are not 
yet universal, for they occur chiefly with Muslims who have re- 
ceived a western education of university standard; but they are 
there. And it is important to consider how best to use them. 

There would probably be general agreement that we ought to 
be ready to co-operate with Muslims in good works of various kinds: 
village improvement, the development of literacy, the betterment 
of conditions for the blind, and so on. But, since the novel aspect 
of the new opportunities is that they are at the religious level, the 
question arises as to what can be done there. 

To maintain and develop such ‘religious’ fellowship is in itself 
something of great value. We know how much good has been done 
by fellowship and personal friendship between leaders of different 
Christian denominations. The bitter legacy of the past has become 
less bitter, and relations have become cordial even where consid- 
erable theological differences remained. Similar results can surely 
be looked for from fellowship between Christians and Muslims 
at the religious level. Mutual respect may be expected to grow, and 
with it a deeper understanding of the inner essence of the other 
religion; and this is something which will be helpful on both sides. 

et on the basis of this fellowship and friendship there will, 
occasionally at least, be something more that we are both able to do 
and ought to do. There will be opportunities of helping a Muslim 
to deepen his faith as a Muslim, to become a better Muslim; and it 
will be right, I believe, that we should use our opportunities in this 
way. A simple example would be a Muslim student of philosophy 
who had lost his faith in God through reading Nietzsche; we should 
try to help him to recover that faith in God, simply as faith in God, 
without thrusting upon him any specifically Christian arguments 
about the Holy Trinity. 

This suggestion is not in the least intended to imply that current 
missionary methods should be abandoned. It is rather something 
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additional, and in any event the kind of yr described 
are not likely to come to every Christian in the Arabic East. Nor is 
there any denial of what must be the ultimate aim of the Christian 
mission, which is the Church, namely, the rebirth of all Muslims 
by water and the Spirit after confessing that Jesus is Lord. The 
suggestion is merely that for certain persons in certain circumstances 
the proximate aim should be to help Muslims to be better Muslims, 
rather than to make converts and to force the challenge of Christ 
upon them. In justification of such a suggestion various reasons 
can be given, and they may be grouped here under three heads. 

(1) The essential conflict of our time in the Arabic East, I 
believe, is between belief in God on the one hand and unbelief and 
materialism on the other. The materialism is partly in the intellec- 
tual form of Marxist philosophy, but much more in the practical 
form of absorption in selfish and material pleasures and in the 
amassing of wealth. It was significant in the incident described above 
that the religious Muslim sided with the religious Christian against 
the nouniaally Muslim, but really irreligious, friends; and no doubt, 
had any irreligious nominal Christians been present, they would 
have been shoulder to shoulder with the nominal Muslims. 

If this diagnosis of the situation is sound, then it is our duty 
to do all we can to strengthen the forces of belief against those of 
materialism and unbelief. We can see clearly how, when Muslims 
use inst Christianity arguments borrowed from European 
rationalists, they are tending to emphasize principles which the 
course of events will make men apply to Islam and which will have 
a much more devastating effect when they are so applied. I suspect 
that Christian arguments against Islam are in danger of having 
a similar boomerang effect in weakening Christianity. It would be 
an —— to say that, faced with the attack of theoretical and 
practical atheism, Christianity and Islam stand and fall together; 
yet, because the object of attack is that belief in God which is common 
to them, the complete abandonment of one position leads to a danger- 
ous increase in the difficulties of defending the other. 

(2) Islam is moving towards an intellectual crisis. It is essen- 
tially a historical religion, since it has as its basis the revelation 
made, as it believes, by God to Muhammad at a certain period in 
history. In order to defend the reliability of its historical data Islam 
had an elaborate system of historical criticism, founded mainly 
on the conception of the isndd or series of reliable persons who passed 
on a statement from mouth to mouth; but, to put it mildly, this 
system has not been kept up-to-date. A new science of historical 
criticism has been growing up in the West, and according to this 
much of what is prominent in Islam (though possibly not the 
fundamentals) has to be rejected as false. Muslims may try to 
counter this modern science on specific points, but the more 
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they are imbued with the spirit of western education and in 
particular the principles underlying its historical criticism the 





the more difficult they will find it to do so. Complete shipwreck is 
ms not an impossibility. 
‘he The tendency among modernists in Islam at the moment is to 
bes present it as a purely rational religion. But, with our experience 
ns, of what happened to a similar tendency within Christianity, we can 
ist § be sure that little progress is to be expected in this direction. Such 
ns we as Islam has 1s not to be severed from its historical roots. 
It will be forced back to its history, and it will be unable to esca 
I from the ——_ of modern historical science, even if it can modify 
nd some of the conclusions. In this predicament of the educated Muslim 
C- he could be helped greatly by the Christian who can show him how 
-al the Church has had to accept these same principles of historical 
he | Criticism, but has managed to use. them to defend its faith. 
we It is conceivable, then, that such a man may find an intellectually 
st satisfying way of preserving the essentials while giving up some of 
>t, the unessentials and excrescences; that is to say, as long as he has 
Id only to deal with Islam and modern historical criticism. But in the 
long run he has also to reckon with the relation of Islam to Christ- 
ty ianity, for among the assured results of modern historical criticism 
of are the facts that Jesus was crucified and buried and that His tomb 
ns was found empty, and that the Greek New Testament in our hands 
an to-day is in general the identical text that was in the hands of the 
he Christians of the second century. The intelligent Muslim will have 
ve to accept these as historical facts, whatever he makes of the theolo- 
ct gical interpretation of them; he will have to abandon the theory 
ag that our Scriptures have been corrupted; and he will have to admit— 
De most disconcerting of all—that the Qur’an and Muhammad show 
1d no knowledge of the true nature of the Christian Faith. 
. Yet, while we Westerners might think that the obvious course 
. was to accept Christianity and to forget about Islam, careful obser- 
r- vation would suggest that at the present time this is not a practical 
proposition for the Muslim Arab, whatever it may be for Muslims 
- of other nationalities. Muhammad is not merely the founder of a 
mn religion; he is also the founder of the Arab Empire; and with the 
‘n | upsurge of nationalism in the Arabic East no Arab could simply 
mn ‘write him off’. Even young Christian Arabs are turning to him as 
ly the great national hero. Thus for both Muslim and Christian Arab 
d it is of first importance to try to find a positive attitude towards 
is Muhammad and the Qur’an, that is, one which acknowledges and 
al admires whatever is true and admirable in them. 
is (3) Islam has perceptions and values which are worth preserving. 
|. One might go further and say that Christianity will never truly take 
o | foot among the Arabs unless these perceptions and values are pre- 
|__._ served. Such a branch of the Church, both truly Christian and truly 
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Arab, would have much to contribute to the enrichment of Christen- 
dom as a whole, and not least of our ‘western’ segment of it. 


Thus Islam has a deep apprehension of the transcendence of " 


God, and of His supremacy in His world, together with man’s 
creatureliness. This is a salutary correction of our contemporary 
western emphasis on man, on man’s reason, man’s science and 
man’s planning, as the key to the problems of the world. In this 
respect we have need to sit at the feet of the Arab. 

Another important conception is that of ‘Islam’ or ‘surrender 
to God’, important not so much because the West has forgotten it 
(which is hardly true) as because there is here the root of some- 
thing which, if it grew, might bring the Muslim nearer to the 
Christian. For surrender to God in the fullest sense, or the true 
islam, ought to include an acceptance of the ways in which God 
has acted in history, even when these are quite contrary to the 
ways in which our puny human reasons tell us He ought to have 
acted. 

One might go on to mention other values, such as the brotherhood 
of Muslims and the preference of personal to impersonal relations. 
Enough has been said to justify the statement that Islam has values 
worth preserving; and the Church has more than an academic 
interest in their preservation. 

What is now coming to be known as the Arabic East is the 
scene of the great failure of Christianity. This failure is closely 
bound up with the failure of Greek and Latin Christians to under- 
stand and appreciate the faith of the Oriental Christians, the Copts, 
the East Syrians (Nestorians), West Syrians (Jacobites), Armenians. 
Starting with mentalities and Weltanschauungen differing from one 
another and poles apart from both Greeks and Latins, these Oriental 
Christians tried to work out a Christian theology in terms of their 
own background; but the Greeks and Latins, instead of trying to 
correct them when they went astray, attempted to force a Greco- 
Latin theology upon them, and when they refused to have it, dubbed 
them heretics and banished them from their fellowship. 

At present Arabic Christianity is weak because it is largely under 
alien influence. If it is to become truly indigenous and strong, it 
will have to Spy Sona whatever is good among the religious per- 
ceptions of the Arabs; and these are found in developed form 
chiefly among the Muslims. In this situation the western Christian 
through friendships with Muslims at the religious level can both 
help the educated Muslim to see more clearly what is good in Islam, 
a also can himself learn to appreciate more fully the valuable 
perceptions of Islam; and this latter point will be of first-rate im- 
portance when Arabic Christianity becomes able to stand on its 
own feet theologically and moves off in a direction that to the West 
seems very strange. Let us pray that when that day comes we may 
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have greater s eed with the Christians of the Middle East than 
our spiritual forefathers had with those of their day. 

ile these reasons may be given for engaging where possible 
in friendly co-operation with Muslims at the religious level, some 
may feel that it is nevertheless bad theology, and that no one can 
co-operate with Muslims and remain a good Christian. We must 
therefore ask whether there is a theological justification for the 
position which has been adopted. 

It is instructive to compare the situation in the Arabic East 
with that in contemporary Europe. In Europe there is a growing 
feeling that the essential conflict at the present time is for a certain 
standard of decency in human relations, and that far more people 
are ready to hots tie this than merely the out-and-out Christians. 
Consequently an attempt is being made to find in the conception 
of Natural Law a theological basis for the co-operation of Christians 
of various denominations and of various groups of people who, 
though their background is Christian, do not act from explicitly 
Christian motives. It has even been said that the second world war 
was fought to uphold Natural Law.’ (By ‘Natural Law’ is under- 
stood those laws of human conduct which God has implanted in 
men’s hearts and which they can apprehend apart from Divine 
revelation; in content Natural Law corresponds roughly to the 
second part of the Ten Commandments.) 

Now this conception of Natural Law cannot be applied to the 
co-operation of Christians and Muslims, at least not from the 
Muslim standpoint, for orthodox Islam has denied that God’s laws 
for man’s conduct can be known apart from His revelation. Never- 
theless there is a wide basis for co-operation between Christians 
and Muslims in the belief in God which they share; and this is 
especially relevant when the essential conflict is between belief in 
God and unbelief. 

To some Christians, however, it may appear that belief in God 
cannot be taken as a common foundation by Muslims and Christians, 
since the two conceptions of God differ very greatly. Some might 
even go so far as to say that what the Muslims refer to by the word 
‘Allah’ is not the same as what the Christians refer to by the word 
‘God’. This view is, I believe, profoundly mistaken. For one thing 
there are Christian Arabs who use the word ‘Allah’ and whose an- 
cestors may have used it before it was used by Muhammad. But 
further, even if we suppose that there are many imperfections in the 
Muslim conception of Allah and that our western Christian con- 
ception of God is absolutely flawless, there would be no grounds 
for thinking that the object of reference was other than one and the 
same Supreme Being. 


1 Natural Law: A Christian Reconsideration (ed. by A. R. Vidler and W. A. 
Whitehouse), p. 17. 
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This may be illustrated by a trivial example. A man’s concep- 
tion of his wife on the day he became engaged to her is bound to 


very imperfect compared with that which he has formed after five 7 


years of married life. Yet the person of whom he now has the 
superior conception is precisely the same person of whom he then 
had the inferior conception; the imperfection of his conception 
does not mean that it was a different woman whom he married. 
In the same way, though the Muslim conception of God is different 
from ours, that does not mean that it is not the same God to whom 
they offer their worship and prayers. For this reason the use of 
‘Allah’ in writing in English about Muslims is to be deprecated. 
He Whom we and they worship is not a subjective conception of 
our own, but the Ultimate Reality, and none of our human concep- 
ae do justice to His fullness, even if some are more adequate than 
others. 

In this belief in God, then, there is to be found a basis of co- 
operation between Muslims and Christians. Undoubtedly the 
point will have to be worked out much more fully, and by Muslims 
and Christians jointly. It will probably also be possible, if it should 
prove necessary, to extend this common basis to include the con- 
tents of the Natural Law as it is understood in the West. 

Another objection of a theoretical character would be that the 
method suggested above of using our opportunities for fellowship 
with Muslims is an abandonment of the Christian mission. The 
following considerations show that this is not altogether so. 

In the case of primitive peoples with an animistic religion the 
abandonment of their old allegiance and the formal adoption of 
Christianity must be an early stage in their religious development, 
and it is only after this that spiritual progress and the building of 
a Christian character is possible. But is it inevitable that this order 
must be followed in the case of the Muslim Arab? May it not be 
possible for a far-reaching building up of character to come first 
(on the basis of belief in God) while the formal outward profession 
of allegiance to Christ comes only towards the culmination? May we 
not be contributing to this end by maintaining religious friendship 
with Muslims, by helping them to serve God better in their own way, 
by refraining scrupulously from forcing upon them the question 
“Whom say ye that I am?’ and leaving it instead to God to bring 
them face to face with it when they are ready? 

Had other paths led us to the heart of Islam, we might have 
remained content with them; but since they have not carried us 
very far, may it not be a good thing, where the opportunity occurs, 
to try new ways? 

W. M. Watt 
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AFTER THE TOTALITARIAN WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CHURCH AND STATE 
IN THE WORLD CHURCH AFTER THE WAR 


By HANS P. EHRENBERG, Pu.D., Dr rer. POL. 


MAhY people suppose that, after the universal upheaval caused 

by the totalitarian world revolution, we can go back to the 
structure of life which prevailed before that system came into power, 
and before its attempt at world conquest. People hold that view in 
relation not only to world power, but to the Church. Old parties and 
movements, both political and ecclesiastical, are striving to take over 
the heritage of totalitarianism; but the most that they could do in 
their short lifetime would be to clear away the wreckage which the 
totalitarian powers have left behind them everywhere, and not least 
within their own domain. A return to any one of the earlier systems 
is impossible, although traces of their traditions may be found in the 
coming new ordering of society. 

In the new ordering, however, which must and will come, it 
will not be a matter of any kind of doctrine which we may have 
received even from totalitarian systems and which we could accept. 
An entirely new world situation will appear, out of which the new 
order will grow. To express the conviction that the post-totalitarian 
world! differs fundamentally from the pre-totalitarian world does 
not imply any kind of partial acceptance of the totalitarian idea. It is 
much more a question of recognizing that the post-totalitarian world 
must be prepared to accept a new order; and it would not be accepted, 
either by the people or by the Church of the nation, at the hands of 
the old parties and movements. 

This question should first of all be examined in the light of the 
problem of ‘Church and State’ which has formed, either visibly 
or invisibly, during the whole Christian era, the centre both of the 
purely political and of the purely religious problems. 

The starting-point for this investigation is to be found in the 
fact that the former Axis consisted of one pre-Christian power— 


1The term ‘post-totalitarian’ is used in precisely the same way as ‘post- 
capitalist’ (see The End of Economic Man, etc.) and ‘post-Marxist’. It is not implied 
that yey Marxism, Fascism are systems that have been overcome once and 
for all, but that brigplly precy which once had unrestricted dominion, have now 
passed their zenith have entered on a period when their after-effects are 
ne out. 
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am one post-Christian power—Germany. Studies of | 
C 


ristianity in Japan which have appeared in this Review and in 
Christendom (U.S.A.) have moved the present writer to follow up 
an article which he contributed to this Review in July 1941, before 
the outbreak of war between the United Nations and Japan. That 
article sought to demonstrate how essential for the totalitarian 
revolution was its foundation on two different nations—Germany 
and Japan—separated by the whole Christian era. The comparison 
offered in that article, between a pre- and a post-Christian totali- 
tarianism, seems to call for repetition to-day, again on generally 
typical lines which cannot be justified in every detail. What follows 
is to be understood as ‘roughly spoken’, but without such an approach 
we cannot even begin to cut into the burning question before us. 

In ‘defeated Japan’ the Church claims to be set free ‘from the 
colonial system of the Church’. She has survived her ordeal by fire. 
In the struggle with the totalitarian, pagan combination of Church 
and State represented by Shinto, she has won the right to be the 
‘Church of the country’, in spite of the undeniable compromises with 
which she has been involved in the course of the years of the struggle. 
Whether, and to what extent, the unifying of the Church as the 
‘Japan Christian Church’ (Kyodan) is part of that compromise is an 
open question; those best able to judge do not seem to be finally 
convinced on that point. But few people will regard the Kyodan as a 
missionary Church in the earlier sense of the term. 

The Church in Japan, however, does not feel herself called upon 
to contribute in more than normal ways to the rebuilding of the 
social order. In a pre-Christian land totalitarianism succeeded in 
building itself up on a pre-Christian order of society, one might 
say as its natural basis. Its collapse has deprived Japanese society of 
hardly any of those of its own forces which could be of service in a 
new order. 

In Germany the reverse is true. The Church there has survived 
and endured. ‘The Church is the spiritual victor, although not for 
those who fondly suppose that they can return to the arms of the 
‘old Church’. Society, on the other hand, is destroyed; generally 
speaking, its structure is in pieces, its forms have disappeared and 
its forces are exhausted. And so the Church, in the land of post- 
Christian totalitarianism, is called, after the catastrophe, without 
any kind of deliberately undertaken re-thinking of the question, 
precisely to the task of ordering anew the secular life of the nation. 

In Pipi it is clearly an evangelistic hour which is striking for 
the Church, in the midst of a people which in the mass has still 
not yet abandoned its old paganism, but which has been hurriedly 
ung into modern Nihilism through the Fascist experiment. 

n Germany the hour is no more striking to-day for ‘revival’ 
and for evangelism than it did during the church struggle, however 
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much it may be urged by many wishfully-thinking Christians all 
over the world. For the Church in Germany the hour is striking 
for the Church to establish her authority, and at the same time it 
is an hour of Christian politics which strikes, in the midst of a people 
which, beneath the onslaught of a new anti-Christian paganism, 
has surrendered its history, its institutions and its very self 

In Japan vast numbers of people have committed suicide but the 
nation as a whole has preserved itself. In Germany, individuals 
have survived, but the nation as a whole has moved towards an all 
too successful tendency to suicide. 

The collapse of Fascism, moreover, shows quite different con- 
sequences in the two countries most concerned. Japan has ceased, 
in the customary sense of the phrase, to be a ‘mission field’. It is not 

ssible to treat collapsed Fascism simply as paganism, and evangel- 
ism at home replaces the foreign missionary system. The nation has 
become atomized material, even if only in the more or less modern- 
ized section of the nation. Even the Japanese woman is in process 
of undergoing a change and is proving herself evangelizable in a 
way which would not previously have been possible. Japanese 
society is adopting a more or less liberal-democratic structure. The 
secular order which will arise out of it must of necessity show a 
liberal blend of the various systems of the past without revealing 
any particular party names or party ideas. The Church will feel 
called to behave towards this people in the same way as the Lord 
Christ when He had compassion on the multitude. Whatever the 
lines on which the Japan Christian Church develops, the structure 
of the Church’s work will be of a ‘Free’ church character (though 
nothing of deliberate principle is to be understood in the phrase), 
and the spirit of her life will be that of an outspoken evangelism. 

In Germany the Church will remain faithful to institutions. 
That is to say, faith will be quite as much institutional as personal; 
for the Church will continue in an emphatic sense to be ‘the Church’. 
For that reason the Church will regard and treat both herself, and 
society and the State, as orders of life. The Church must completely 
undo, so to speak, the unhappy, fatal experiment of Nazism, at the 
same time as she soothes the agony out of which it arose. 

The church struggle has rendered the form both of the State 
Church and of the Free Church useless, and the merely evangelistic, 
individualist method which was already being left behind at the time 
of the church strug le, will in the future fade into the background. 
For the Church will be challenged as an institution, both from her 
own ranks and from without, and from friends and enemies alike. 
Without having an ordered State beside her, she will appear to 
represent a State Church, and without an ordered society beneath 
her she will appear like a Free Church. In fact, she is already 
something different from either; and her structure, like her outlook, 
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will lie beyond the old antithesis between State- and Free-church- 
manship. If we want to call the Church, as in the old days, a 


‘national Church’ (Volkskirche), it is no longer, as then, a matter of © 
thinking in terms of the Church’s service to the people, but rather © 
of service in the people. Thus the Church in Germany will no longer | 


see the people as an existing organism into which she ng as a church, 
in order to work there. She will regard herself, rather, as the onl 
existing organism which is called to make, out of a people which 
is a mass, an organic, actual people. 

It will, of course, be difficult to see the situation and commission 
of the German Church in that light. She may grasp it herself, but 
how will the churches of other lands succeed in thus regarding it? 
Such a post-totalitarian viewpoint will not be generally accepted 
without further discussion, at any rate as regards the Church in 

ost-Nazi Germany. But at all events it will be advisable to expect 
fittle solution of the German problem from the evangelistic com- 
mission of the Church, and little from Christian politics in the 
problem of Japan. And it is soon apparent that the moment in time 


which occurs ‘after the totalitarian world revolution’ has left a much | 


greater problem behind it in the heart of Europe than in the Far East. 
Only in the heart of Europe, encompassed by the Europe of Christian 
tradition on its western frontier and traditionless Europe to the east, 
is the totalitarian heritage a world problem. 

The far-reaching significance of the totalitarian world catas- 
trophe, after the system has collapsed, is thus likely to be felt in a 
concentrated manner in the specifically post-Christian lands. The 

re-Christian land will more or less disappear in the sea of western 
international civilization. The post-Christian land, on the other 
hand, not although, but precisely because, its Fascism was still more 
destructive than that of the pre-Christian land, is likely to assume, 
through its double opposition to neighbouring cultures to the east 
and to the west—a kind of independent monroe. Tor 

The impatience of mankind is asking too much if it thinks that 
the experiment in totalitarianism can disappear unnoticed. Man 
in his self-satisfaction erroneously believes that he does not deserve 
to have to go on living with the aftermath of Fascism all round him. 
But the totalitarian world revolution has indirectly had the deeper 
significance of compelling Church and State to break off the un- 
profitable dispute between the State Church and the Free Church 
position, and to create a place for a relationship between the Church 
and the world in which the Church will deal as justly with its “we 
to fight in the world as with its charge to bring peace to it. Totali- 
tarianism meant a complete fusion of State and Church, and with 
it a return to the pagan theocracy which was legitimately accepted 
before the time of Christ, and which only recognizes one order, 
which can as well be called State as Church. That was where the 
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basic challenge of totalitarianism to the whole of Christendom lay, 
hardly noticed. Woe to the churches who will never perceive it! 
But the challenge could not in the nature of things develop its full 
significance in a pre-Christian people; and therefore Japan, whose 
Fascist experiment had begun (in 1868) so much earlier than in any 
European land, withdraws, and the interest of Christendom is 
centred once more in Germany and in so-called Christian Europe. 

But no ready-to-hand formula can work the problem out. It is 
already apparent that the western formula is inadequate in Germany 
to produce an effectual political system; but we deceive ourselves 
if we imagine that the East (Russia) has it. For the Germans are 
travelling, since the destruction of their traditions, their orders, 
their institutions, on a roundabout which never stops, and on which 
they are perpetually rushing madly through the stations of Socialism, 
Nazism, Democracy, Communism. The life of the German people 
becomes therefore a peculiar structure which can only be brought 
back into relationship with the rest of the world where faith in an 
eternal order and in a structure true to life has been preserved, and 
that is, by the Church. Only from the standpoint of the Christian 
Church—not, it should be expressly noted, through the Church— 
can it come about. In the post-totalitarian country of Germany 
people will not arrive through political and social debate at a new 
order of State and Society. The foundations must be laid by the 
Church. And this means that for the Church, after the end of the 
totalitarian experiment, her hour of Christian politics is striking. 

But the Church will not indeed be asked whether she intends 
‘also’ to stand for Christian politics. She will be political before 
she has even decided to be so. She will see the missionary radius 
of her spiritual power automatically extending itself over the king- 
doms of this world. The Church will not, of course, be ‘political’ 
in the specific sense of the word, the sense, that is, in which the word 
‘political’ was used so long as either Liberalism or the Fascist 
reaction against Liberalism was in power. The world ‘political’ is 
to be understood once more in its original sense, as relating to an 
order which comprehends and organically incorporates every sphere 
of life and is therefore neither totalitarian nor collectivist. The 
Church will only claim part of this order, but in that part must lie, 
again generally speaking, the co-ordinating centre of the whole 
system, namely, her missionary work. 

To some extent the Church has already so transformed herself 
that she actively represents this kind of Christian politics; to some 
extent she is now undergoing a final revision of her re-orientation, 
through which her confessional and her institutional character are 
becoming merged. If it were not for Nazism, the Confessional 
Church would no longer have to confess her faith. The Church needs 
henceforth to do so on account of her task in Christian politics, 
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while she feels called to detach herself both from those in Germany 
who, after the end of Nazism, have to represent Society and the 
State, i.e. the occupying Powers, and from those elements which are 
indeed still absent, but for the reconstruction of which all, Germans 
and non-Germans alike, are engaged in a common struggle, namely 
German society and the German State of the future. The Confes- 
sional task, therefore, becomes a mission in the sphere of Christian 
politics. But it requires the institutional Confessional Church. It is 
no longer through martyrs and confessors that the Confessional 
Church has to proclaim her faith, but rather through her own order, 
her own life, her own government. Perhaps one day we shall dare to 
say that she did so for the first time with the Confessional declaration 
at Darmstadt, on March 2oth, 1946. 

Our thoughts, however, have gone much faster than they should. 
The one point that alone is decisive for the relations between Church 
and State (or Society) is that the future of the Church lies neither 
with the clergy nor with the laity, and that neither the Roman 
Catholic nor the Protestant tradition as such can claim the leader- 
ship. How could such a thing be even attempted in a post-totali- 
tarian land? The very absurdity of such an attempt would destroy it. 

But this situation will also bring the old hostility between the 
modern and the medieval conception of relations between Church 
and State to an end. It was in the course of the Confessional Church’s 
struggle with the totalitarian power that the Church renewed a 
claim which she put forward in full force only in the Middle Ages, 
the claim to spiritual superiority over the State. It is true that the 
Church made the claim—and thus remained true to the new age 
of the Reformation—only through the Word. The Church does 
not herself seek to be the State; a claim of that kind was finally 
buried with the break-up of the medieval system. But she seeks 
to teach the State. It is also her business to assume responsibility 
for the secular order. Since the outbreak of the totalitarian world 
revolution the Church has done so again and again; she did so at 
first only from necessity; but from henceforth she has to do so on 
principle. The Church believed at that time that she could still 
call the secular order to reason; but this illusion she has given up 
and knows that to-day no secular order knows its own law, not even 
in those countries which have not themselves carried out the totali- 
tarian experiment. (‘The reference is to the Church, not to the clergy.) 

The responsibility of the Church, therefore, for people, society 
and State will remain evangelical in its means, but in its purpose 
it will be catholic. For it is a matter once more of the Corpus Christ- 
tanum. In radiating outwards its indirect service, ‘the Word’ will 
also be the bearer of the Church’s political service. Because it 
speaks, and addresses the orders and powers of this world, the 

ord will have the leadership of the whole life of the people. As 
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‘the Church of the Word’, the Church of Christ may also claim to 
be ‘the Church of the Deed’. 

But the after-effects of totalitarianism will be no less apparent 
on the mission field than in the home Church. In the lands of the 
younger churches the inclination to Fascism will express itself with 
particular emphasis after its collapse. And particularly in Asia 
the western powers are not likely to combat this inclination with 
success. How far Japan will play a part in this connexion seems to 
the present writer an open question, though in Asia Japan has 

rhaps become an even more typical instance than has Germany 
in Europe. It will be in Europe that the new struggle will be fought 
out, but in the Far East that the evangelistic power of Christianity 
will be tested. These considerations, however, may serve as a kind 
of prelude to an open race between all the churches to solve the 
Shion of the post-totalitarian order of life. Without the effort 
which can only be released in free competition between the churches 
no new order will be reached, either between Germany and Europe, 
or between Europe and America, or between America and Asia, or 
between Asia and Russia. 

Missions and younger churches can no longer remain outside 
this question, if they are to overcome the reactions which already 
confront them to some extent in India. For these reactions originate 
in nothing else than the fact that the people among whom the 
mission is working sooner or later reject colonial status and demand 
of the mission that they shall become ‘the Church’, ready to estab- 
lish the relationship of its own church life to the political order, 
to the community and to the State. It is possible that in ten years 
India will be more of a State than many of the old States of Europe, 
in particular, Germany. China may already have reached that stage 
md Japan even have passed it. Soon there will be no longer any 
church work left which is not built up on a Church-State _relation- 
ship, wherever it is possible; for the ‘savages’ are dying out. But the 
main battlefront, on which the Church herself and the world will 
have to contend for the right world order, will be Europe. What is 
the right world order? Faith in the Divine order, and in the applica- 
tion of the Gospel to the order which God gives, is the message which 
the Christian Church has to deliver in the days before us, with all the 
fervour that she can command. That is why the commission of the 
Church in Christian politics has been incorporated into her missionary 
task to-day, the expression ‘Christian politics’ being understood not 
ideologically but realistically. That mission concerns the very life of 
the Church. Thus her task in evangelism and her task in Christian 
politics will meet. 


Hans P. EHRENBERG 











DEVELOPING PARTNERSHIP 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF ‘THE 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
OF INDIA AND CEYLON: 1946 


By J. C. CULSHAW 


ger General Synod of the Methodist Church in India and 

Ceylon met at Mysore in February, its first meeting for 
thirty-one years. During that time the Church has grown from 
18,000 full (communicant) members with a Christian community 
of 60,000, to 60,000 full members, and a total Christian Community 
of 260,000. It had been hoped that Burma too would take an active 
pat. but the elected Burma representatives found it impossible to 
leave Burma, and the Methodist Church there was represented 
instead by three missionaries who have not yet been able to return. 

The eral Synod is not an executive body, but its findings will 
carry weight. It is the most representative body of the Methodist 
Church in India and Ceylon that has ever met. Where there was only 
one lay representative present at the last synod, on this occasion, in 
a body of a hundred members, lay and ministerial representation was 
approximately equal. Missionary representation also balanced 
‘national’, and women, though they certainly did not predominate, 
were equally represented with men among the lay delegates. 

In the short space of a week the synod covered a vast field of 
church work, introduced by twenty separate papers. Some of the 
subjects will be of more particular interest to Methodists, but the 
report as a whole will merit the attention of all communions, and of 
all individuals interested in the work of the world Church. 

At a time wher political considerations loom large in the Indian 
mind, it was only natural that a great deal of the Synod’s time was 
devoted to discussions of ‘autonomy’. It seems eminently right too 
that such discussions should come at a time when the chairmen and 
secretaries of the three Provincial Synods represented are all 
‘nationals’, with ah warns of bv Australian. The title of — 
opening rt, ‘Developing Partnership’, is, however, a fairer defini- 
tion of the adh involved, and the asain complete avoidance of the 
term ‘devolution’ is significant. ‘Integration’ is an ugly word, but it 
is at least an attempt to describe a principle inherent in Methodist 
polity, a principle whereby authority is vested in the local district 
— which are themselves dependent on the cell of the local 
‘Society’. In Methodism there is already ‘a partnership in which 
colour and race are transcended, and in which laymen and ministers 
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co-operate to make the priesthood of ail believers a reality’. There 
never has been any suggestion of dyarchy in the declared policy of 
the Methodist Church, though certain developments in administra- 
tion have on occasion given countenance to such a view. The dis- 
tinction between a Church responsible for its inner life and a mission 
responsible for evangelism is an impossibility in Methodist thinking, 
and as a Church Methodism can be thankful that it has avoided that 

itfall. It is significant too that the offer of ‘autonomy’ came in the 

t place from the Missionary Committee in Britain, anxious that 
no offer should be vitiated by its coming too late. 

The recommendations on ‘ Developing Partnership’ were not 
passed easily. Some of the details required a great deal of earnest 
discussion before they reached a form that could command general 
acceptance. Yet, on division, there was no sign of racial cleavage: 
missionary and ‘national’ were to be found on both sides. More 
important, however, agreement was made possible by the fact that 
all had a common aim—the preaching of the gospel and the well- 
being of the Church. There was heartsearching during the synod, 
but no breakdown. Let politicians consider! 

One of the objects of this ‘autonomy’ is that ‘the Church in India 
and Ceylon may have full freedom of decision, action and adminis- 
tration’. Supporters of church union in South India, however, may 
wonder whether the Methodist Church’s attitude will be affected 
by that ‘full freedom of decision’. The answer in the recommenda- 
tions is unequivocal: not a whit. ‘he synod ‘gives thanks to God for 

ogress in negotiations . . . and prays that they may be speedily 

rought to a satisfactory conclusion’. One interpretation of the 
findings inclines to the view that this proposed ‘autonomy’ will 
rather promote the cause of union, more especially in North India, 
where the Methodist Church is far weaker than in the South. It 
would be rash to prophesy, but one imagines that a church in North 
India which has enjoyed the benefits of autonomy in communion 
with a strong church in the south, will, in the event of union, find 
the situation intolerable, and be bound to consider very seriously 
the advisability of union either in that direction or elsewhere in the 
north. But that is a matter for the Continuation Committee of the 
synod to consider. Let not members of other communions be con- 
cerned at the reiteration of ‘Methodist emphases’. Methodism has 
its own peculiar contribution to make, a contribution that the other 
uniting communions are expecting from it, and it will be failing in 
its duty if it does not train its whole membership, and more especially 
its youth, to make that contribution to the wider Church. 

What, however, is the purpose of ‘autonomy’? We have already 
stated one object. A more fundamental one, however, is ‘the need 
to strengthen the corporate life of the Church . . . to enable it to 
assume full responsibility for evangelism’. Anyone seeking for the 
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theological basis of the synod’s findings will find it in that one word. 
Those who look for the doctrine of the Incarnation will find it 
implicit in the fact of the synod itself: the Body of Christ Incarnate 
in the land and life of India and Ceylon. Disciples of ‘biblical realism’ 
will find it implicit in the emphasis on the teaching of the Bible to 
youth, on the purpose of literacy, and on the need for work on 
translation of biblical and theological terms. But the question of 
how the revelation of the Cross is to be expressed in the economy 
of the Church is to be found in the historical Methodist emphasis 
on the Atonement and on the preaching of it. 

Evangelism was the subject of one particular session, perhaps 
the most valuable session of the whole synod, but it is a principle 
inherent in the whole report. ‘We resolve to subordinate all other 
aims to this prime objective . . . to win India and Ceylon for 
Christ.’ “The evangelization of all youth in the area of the Methodist 
Church’ is the explicit basis of all youth work. Christian schools and 
colleges ‘will assist both directly and indirectly in the evangelistic 
task of the Church’: District and Provincial Synods are asked to give 
constant attention to ‘the preaching and teaching of our Methodist 
doctrines . . . that young and old may obtain a saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ’: every circuit ‘should be organized for effective 
evangelism’; the aim of all institutional work is to make ‘a threefold 
contribution to the evangelistic purpose of the Church’. 

It is in this context that the report of the findings should be 
read. The recommendations are too varied for one to attempt a 
summary of them, and it is not the purpose of this article to provide 
a substitute for the recommendations themselves. It will suffice to 
draw attention to some further principles underlying them, and 
finally to note a few specific statements. 

First in importance is perhaps the preamble to the section on the 
Ordained Ministry. The Protestant doctrine of the Priesthood of 
All Believers is set forth here, but in addition there is for all ministers 
and clergy a clearly reasoned statement, founded on the rock of 
Scripture, on ‘the greatness of our calling’. Any attempt at sum- 
marizing it would be inadvisable, but we commend it to members of 
all communions for their sympathetic consideration. The followin 
phrases from the preambles to Economic Welfare and Medical Work 
are also notable: “The consummation of Christ’s saving work is in 
the summing up of all things in Him and therefore in the redemption 
of the social and economic order. . . .’ “The ministry of health and 
healing is a self-revealing activity of our Lord through His Body, the 
Church.’ 

This is not to suggest that the study of economics or medicine is 
to be a part of theological training; but it does place the ministry of 
the whole Church in a wider context. One might compare a sentence 
from the section on Finance: ‘Grants from abroad should be used so 
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as to increase rather than decrease the sense of responsibility of the 
indigenous Church... .’ Utopian perhaps as an ideal, and a 

rinciple that will bear much thinking out, but eminently right in 
the light of a further sentence: ‘Our people must be led to discover 
that giving is not simply a personal act of gratitude to God but is 
also an expression of their share in God’s concern for His Church 
and its work.’ One may even venture to suggest that some of these 
preambles are packed with homiletic material. 

Throughout the whole of the report one notices also the constant 
emphasis on village work. The representation at the synod, both 
ministerial and lay, was inevitably the more sophisticated urban 
element, but there is everywhere an anxiety to reaffirm the fact that 
the emphasis in India remains on the villages, and that the Indian 
church is a rural church. 

Many of the sections of the report may tempt the reader to say: 
here is nothing new. That is not surprising when one considers that 
it contains the experience of many years combined with the idealism 
of youth; but it may be of interest to look at some of the specific 
resolutions. 

In the section on Church Union, the synod desires ‘that the names 
of Methodist ministers sent out from England, who enter the union 
as part of the initial ministry of the united Church, should be retained 
in the Minutes of Conference. . . .’ There is no mention of those 
received for service in their own countries, and the omission is 
deliberate. In other words, the Methodist Church has no desire to 
enforce its authority over them after union; a minor point perhaps, 
but for all that a generous gesture. 

In the section on English Pastoral Work ‘the incorporation of 
Indian or Ceylonese and English congregations in joint circuits ’ is 
another indication of that developing partnership in which the 
Church in India and Ceylon recognizes its responsibility to the 
stranger within its gates. It will also call for a measure of grace on 
the part of those English-speaking congregations which have hitherto 
jealously guarded their independence. Another sign of that develop- 
ing partnership is to be seen in the statement, in the section on 
Remuneration of Workers, of the principle of ‘standard basic salaries 
and allowances for all workers of similar status . . .’ which strikes 
at the heart of the implication that missionaries from overseas are 
ipso facto better off financially. 

he whole section on Education is one of extreme importance to 
the Church as a whole, at a time when there are many proposals for 
educational reform and for state control in both India and Ceylon. 
One welcomes the statement that the Church still has a specific 
responsibility for the education of Christian children, which claims 
recognition from the State, coupled with the declaration that ‘no 
recognition of, or aid to, our schools by the State should result in 
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the acceptance of the State’s dictation of religious policy’. In a 
country which is still predominantly non-Christian the Church still 
has a specifically Christian contribution to make to education. The 
same principle applies equally to medical work. In the West, per- 
meated as it is by centuries of Christian thought and Christian ideals, 
a larger proportion of public schools, universities and or 
which have contributed so largely to that thought, are specifically 
Christian foundations, however much some of them may have fallen 
short of the ideals of their founders. How much more important 
it is then for Christian foundations to continue to make their 
contribution to the life and thought of a predominantly non-Christian 
East. 

In apparent contrast with this, one notices with interest the 
emphasis, in the section on Medical Work, on the need for ‘well- 
qualified . . . nationals’, and the necessity that in recruiting 
personnel from overseas, ‘an increasing proportion should have 
qualifications which will enable them, if required, to undertake the 
work of training’; though it would be unfair not to point out that 
there is in the same resolution an equal emphasis on the need for 
‘consecrated nationals with a true sense of missionary vocation’, and 
an emphasis too on the needs of rural areas, and on a ‘belief that 
there is still . . . an honoured place for nurses from overseas with 
lower qualifications’. 

If a Christian doctor were asked to choose between qualification 
and consecration, he would no doubt unhesitatingly choose the 
latter: but it would be an unfair choice to put before him, and he is 
obviously entitled to aim at both. One may note too the recom- 
mendation on spiritual healing. In an age in which science has made 
such enormous progress, it is a subject that the Church is tempted 
to avoid, but the Christian doctor would be the first to acknowledge 
the power of prayer in the ministry of healing, and the whole subject 
is one that needs earnest consideration. 

It is not surprising that the synod should express its ‘deep 
concern regarding the low economic level of life that obtains among 
our a . The swe 9 individual income in India is alarming in 
itself, but the figure for the Indian Christian—Rs 22 a year— 
is more alarming still. It is right, however, that plans for economic 
uplift should be according to a settled and long-term policy, and 
should be on group lines. Nothing has had so demoralizing an effect 
on many Christian communities than unconsidered relief, and the 
failure of many co-operative societies has been due largely to the 
fact that they have not encouraged sufficiently a sense of corporate 
nr Anyone who has experience of such corporate schemes 

ill know how sense of corporate security develops with the 
sense of corporate responsibility. In a country where group con- 
sciousness is still so strong, it is folly to apply so western a concept 
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as individuality, which is itself after all little more than an intellectual 
abstraction. 

The resolution that ‘No minister shall be in charge of .. . a 
Christian community of more than 2000’ is a little startling in the 
abstract, but a tragic comment on the present shortage of ministers. 
In mass movement areas it is still little more than an ideal. Even the 
optimum of one thousand stated in the N.C.C. Theological Survey 
can be inadequate when one considers the distances that ministers 
have to travel in some areas where the Christian community is widely 
scattered. But the synod does not think that the solution lies in 
calling women to the ministry. The synod’s recommendation on 
that thorny subject is extremely tentative—disappointingly so for 
many of its western advocates—and was not in any sense related to 
the problem of recruitment. 

s there perhaps an implied criticism of the N.C.C. Theological 
Survey in the reference to ‘the setting up of Theological Schools in 
each language area’? The Synod’s comment is: ‘We are of opinion 
that these institutions should be of the same standard as the United 
Theological College at Bangalore’. 

The N.C.C. Theological Survey, in referring to such colleges as 
schools, is making perhaps an invidious distinction. No one would 
deny that a theological student should be trained in his mother 
tongue but, in the present deplorable state of Indian theological 
literature, an Indian student still needs English. The need for 
theological translation, however, to which the report refers more 
than once, cannot be overemphasized. The time when the Church 
in India and Ceylon produces its own theological literature has not 
yet come, and even when it does, the need for translation will 
remain. 

But it is not only theological literature that is lacking. It is worth 
while noticing the emphasis on the need for children’s books—a task 

re-eminently for women?—and the distinction made between books 
or enquirers and books for catechumens. After centuries of vigorous 
Protestantism the Free Churches are seeing again the value of 
distinctions laid down by the Fathers for the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

It is impossible here to do justice to all twenty sections of the 
findings and recommendations. A quotation from the final section 
on Institutions is however an adequate summing up and a fittin 
conclusion: ‘We shall reach the perfect community only when eac 
individual is pursuing his calling in service to all and in perfect 
obedience to the will of God.’ 

J. C. CutsHaw 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES 


THE JOHANNINE Episties. By C. H. Dopp. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. ros. 6d. 1946. 


bo yresead volume by Professor Dodd in the Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary will be eagerly welcomed by all who have 


wopeee by his previous notable work on Romans in the same series. | 
he outcome in large part of studies of the Fourth Gospel ‘in its | 


contemporary setting’, the new volume sheds fresh light on the 
background of the Johannine Epistles as well as on more than one 
detailed passage; while apart from its fine scholarship, the author’s 
gift of lucid exposition and his aliveness to the bearing of these 
letters on permanent or current problems make it an ideal guide for 


thoughtful Christians, not least for those of the churches in the | 


mission field. 

In pages xvi-lix of the Introduction and throughout the detailed 
Commentary, the epistles, especially the first and longest, are shown 
to be concerned with an early phase of the process which gave rise 
to second-century Gnostic heresies. 1 John exposes the errors of a 
group of Christian teachers, ‘false prophets’, who, trying to come 
to terms with a ‘higher Paganism’ that stressed ‘enlightenment’ and 
despised the material welll and history, denied the Incarnation and 
neglected moral conduct. Against them he reasserts, but in his own 
distinctive terms, the original message of the Faith. He uses such 
terms of current ‘mysticism’ as ‘light’, ‘the vision of God’, ‘union 
with God’, ‘Godlikeness’, but in such a way as to safeguard them 
from their misuse by both Pagans and Christian heretics. This is 
why he has to insist repeatedly that the essential mark of religion 
is morality, of which ‘love’ or ‘charity’ (agapé) is ‘the overriding 
principle’. Christianity he proclaims as a new order of life, whose 
essence is obedience to the new, yet old, commandment to love. 
The antithesis of the Christian way and the pagan is absolute; there 
are only the two alternatives, life with Christ, death without Him 
(see pp. 133, 138). 

Both in the Introduction and in the Commentary Professor Dodd 
brings out the weeny despite different a of expression, of the 
writer’s message and the primitive preachin a) and teachin 
(didaché). The two are really one, ai are dag“ aa in = 
inseparable unity which the false propagandists ‘seemed to deny’. 
On the other hand, the relation to the Fourth Gospel combines 
identity with difference. Constant echoes of the Gospel, noted 
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throughout the Commentary, are unmistakable; but divergences 
are also marked—the absence of Old Testament quotation and of 
Jewish colouring, the more primitive terms of the eschatology, and 
of the treatment of the death of Christ and the work of the Spirit, 
the more liberal use of ‘Hellenistic modes of thought and expression’. 
Professor Dodd’s tentative conclusion is that ‘the author was a 
disciple of the Evangelist and a student of his work’. 

one of these letters are really easy reading for the average man. 
The first proceeds in no clear-cut, logical development of the 
argument, which often seems to double back on itself, throwing 
off from time to time great sayings, which are sometimes all that the 
unassisted student takes away. Such a one will find of the greatest 
help the four-and-a-half pages of summary (xxii-xxvi) in which 
Professor Dodd works out the broad divisions of thought and brings 
out the underlying connexions. Detailed discussions in the Com- 
mentary further amplify the points, and reveal the depth and force 
of the letter-writer’s grasp of the central message of Christianity. 
In the shorter epistles it is the particular occasions and the exact 
bearing of the letters on them which require, and here gain, elucida- 
tion. Everywhere the editor is a model interpreter, giving us on 
disputed points the pros and cons of rival: solutions while arguing 
with the greatest cogency for his own. (See for example his dis- 
cussion of ‘unction’ in ii. 20, 27, and of the ‘seed’, or, as Moffatt 
would have it, the ‘offspring’ of God in iv. 9.) Specially valuable are 
his comments on the writer’s insistence on Christ’s incarnation, 
eg. (p. xliv), on the implications of ‘God is love’—‘our author’s 
i poem | contribution to Christian theology"—{pp. 108-10), and 
on the conflicting statements about sin and sinlessness (i. 8-10 and 
ii. 1-2 > <iii. 9). He thinks the apparent contradiction to be partly 
due to the obliteration in English of a distinction in the Greek 
tenses between occasional and habitual action: but still more to the 
fact that the writer is combating opposite errors in each case, in the 
earlier passages opposing to a claim to perfection the actual fact of 
sin, in the later upholding the ideal of perfection against moral 
indifference (pp. 78-81). 

Missionaries and members of the younger churches should find 
> sed helpful the many passages in which the editor brings out 
the permanent value of sayings which might seem of doubtful or 
as validity, or shows their pertinence to current problems. 

ven where he finds the teaching open to qualification, he is usually 
able to point out its element of permanent truth or its relevance for 
to-day. Once indeed he writes (of 1 John, v. 14-17): ‘Upon the ground 
of the general teaching . . . of the New Testament . . . we may 
take leave to accept the affirmation and to ignore the qualification’. 
But this is an exception. More typical is his way of dealing with 
the eschatology. That the Last Jolement was not really imminent 
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‘does not’, he writes, ‘alter the facts of the essential transiency of the © 


world and its subjection to the judgment of God. In these times of 
“crisis” . . . the awakened conscience acknowledges that the | 


judgment. of the Lord are in all the earth’ (p. 121). Again of the 
writer's confidence about the causes of unbelief (iv. 5~6)—‘he has 
expressed himself somewhat incautiously’; ‘there is a mystery here 
beyond our understanding’. But ‘he is speaking out of the experience 
of Christian missionaries and teachers’ of the response to or rejection 
of their message, and ‘his immediate intention is . . . to reassure 
those who are perturbed by the success of semi-pagan teaching’ 
(pp. 100-2). On the boycott enjoined in 11 John, 10-11, though the 
conclusion is a doubt ‘whether this policy in the end best serves 
the cause of truth and love upon which the author lays such stress’, 
Professor Dodd suggests that it was framed to meet a situation of 
extreme danger, best understood in the light of the recent struggle 
of the German churches against Nazism; boycott may well have 
then seemed the only way of ‘preserving the distinctive witness of 
the Church’ (pp. 151-3). In the same way he writes that the word 
‘idols’ includes ‘all false or counterfeit notions of God’, so that the 
final warning against them (1 John, v. 21) ‘is apt to our own situation’ 
where ‘movements using the language of religion’ offer substitutes 
for the Christian faith. “The issue is defining itself clearly in terms 
of contemporary history’ (pp. 141-2). Finally, to throw light on the 


situation implied in the third Epistle, he uses an analogy which — 
will specially appeal to Christians on the mission field, perhaps ~ 


above all in India: 


In the foreign missions of the Church at the present day . . . a time 
arrives when the control of the foreign missionary . . . begins to chafe the 
indigenous church. . . . A phase of tension sets in, which, if development 
is healthy, ends in the graceful withdrawal of the foreign missionary in 
favour of the local indigenous ministry. (See, for the passage in full, p. 163.) 


Such references to present-day issues and admirably balanced 
judgments are among the most striking features of the book. 


C. B. Younc 
EDINBURGH 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


RELIGION IN Russia. By Ropert Pierce Casey. New York: Harper. 
$2.00. 1946. 


URING the war, we a mag | read on the Continent a book by 
a Swiss, Professor Walter Schubart, Europa und die Seele des 
Ostens, and greatly enjoyed it. The book now under review ,though 
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not covering the same ground, may be considered one of the best 
books recently published on a very important subject. 
The author begins by tracing the development of what he calls 
the Imperial Church. He shows us how the State gradually gained 
wer over the Church and how the Church became attached to 
sarism. 
According to Dr. Casey, Communism is 


the social philosophy of Marx and Engels which made significant contact 
with Russian thought in the 1880’s and 1890’s and extended its influence 
rapidly among radical and revolutionary groups up to the victorious 
emergence as the official ideology of the new state under the Bolsheviks. 


This Dr Casey shows in Chapter III, after tracing the important 
influence of Russian dissent and the social significance of the sects. 
Very interesting is his study of the arrival of Protestantism in Russia, 
‘not due to any missionary zeal on the part of the western Europeans 
nor to any demand for a reformation along the lines of Luther and 
Calvin within the Orthodox Church’. He also takes into account the 
way in which the Lutherans and Calvinists exerted their influence 
in Russia from Holland, Germany and England. 

The story of Stefanovich and Prokhanov is well known, but 
Dr Casey gives us new and interesting details about these men. 
The influence of Marx and Engels in Russia is well depicted. “The 
total impression produced by Communist philosophy especially in 
its attitude to religion is somewhat bewildering.’ It is a well-known 
fact that there was some revival after the last war, though many 
doubted whether it was authentic, or only represented opportunism 
on the part of the Communist party. Dr Casey maintains that it was 
in part an intellectual renaissance, evoked by the narrowness and 
inadequacy of the earlier revolutionary philosophy. He also calls it 
a reaction against the denial of the facts of spiritual life. 

In Chapter IV we read of the well-known terrible attack which 
the Communist party launched against religious institutions. But 
what distinguishes this book from many others is that here we have 
a scientific treatment of the facts, all well documented without any 
sensational tendency. Here we meet a deep sense of fairness and an 
impartial way of writing. With authentic examples, we are shown 
how the Germans invaded the country. Their ‘crusade’ was in fact 
a terrible onslaught on the Russian people, churches and everything 
holy in Russia. The effect was to call forth a heroic and patriotic 
attitude on the part of the whole nation, the Church included. 
Christianity, so we understand, is tolerated now. 

Dr Casey might well have included a more detailed picture of the 
changes of attitude on the part of the Soviet leaders towards the 
Church. This omission, however, may be due to the fact that the 
leaders themselves did not say much about the difference in attitude 
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adopted before and after the war. At any rate the Church has gained 
great respect in Russia, though Dr Casey, not wishing to prophesy, 
cannot tell us who will win the day in this struggle between the two 
religions, Communism and Christianity. 





A. H. Oussoren 
Mippecsurc, HoLianp 





RELIGION IN AMERICA 


RELIGION IN AmeriIcA. By WILLARD L. Sperry. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1945. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1946. 


5 ee book is being reviewed by one of those for whom, pre 
sumably, it is intended, one of the multitudes who have a 
lively interest in religion in America, but no first-hand experience 
of it. To such a one, the book has been an illumination and a delight, 
illuminating because it covers a vast and complex field with clarity 
and precision, delightful because of the charity and wit of its writing. 
In two preliminary chapters on ‘Presuppositions’ and ‘The 
Thirteen Colonies’, Dean Sperry makes clear certain distinctions 
which the British reader must grasp—for example that ‘the words 
Nonconformity and Dissent are meaningless in America. There is 
no politically privileged Church to dissent from and no one body 
to which the sectarian may fail to conform’. He gives as three main 
characteristics of American religion: first this absence of anything 
like an ‘Establishment’, secondly its individualism, thirdly its 
optimism. He sketches the varied religious heritages brought from 
the Old World to the New in the thirteen original states, and ina 
further two chapters outlines the causes and the consequences of | 
the separation of Church and State. An illuminating anecdote | 
(pp. 67-8) tells of how minor officials in the office of War Information, 
seeking to record Good Friday and Easter services, and requesting 
that they should be ‘inspirational but not religious’, gave way to 
the extent of allowing reference to the events which those days | 
celebrate, but in the use of the Lord’s Prayer were embarrassed 
by the fear that if the speaker said ‘forgive us our trespasses’ they 
might appear to be pro-Episcopalian, but if he said ‘debts’, official- 
dom might appear to be pro-Baptist! One has discovered a similar 
nervousness in.the attitude of military and Control Commission 
authorities vis-d-vis chaplains in the European theatre. 

Two further chapters on ‘the Denominations’ deal with the one 
thing everyone knows about them—that they are many; 256 of © 
them in fact. Out of 134,000,000 of population, just over so per © 
cent profess an allegiance to one or other of these bodies. Of the ; 
67,300,000 thus accounted, 23,000,000 are Roman Catholics, 4,600,000 © 
are Jewish, 1,200,000 are Eastern Orthodox. The remaining © 
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8,500,000 Protestants are distributed over the remaining denom- 
jnations, but four main ‘family-types’ (Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian) having 68 sub-divisions within them, and three bi 
single denominations (Episcopal, Disciples and Denmnadeel 
account for 31,500,000. Thus only 7,000,000 remain to be distri- 
buted among the vast number of small sects, i.e. 68 per cent of 
the number of sects contains only 10 per cent of the number of 
members (pp. 73ff). However, in view of the interest attaching to 
this mysterious and sometimes bizarre 10 per cent, Dean Sperry 
devotes to them a greater space than their numbers warrant. Chap- 
ter X on the Negro churches answers many questions—and clears 
some misconceptions—entertained on this side. Chapter XI on 
American Roman Catholicism is a great attempt to be fair towards 
what is obviously an emotional storm-centre for thousands and the 
occasion not only of bitter religious struggles, but almost more of 
political and economic conflict. Some in Great Britain at least will 
see an explanation of much in the fact that ‘in the common American 
mind the words “Catholic” and “Irish” are all but synonymous’! 
However, the chapter closes with a prose-poem delivered by Car- 
dinal Spellman at a Roman Catholic mass-rally in New York, which 
shows how deeply American their Roman Catholicism is. . . . 


Lord, lift this mighty host that is America. . . 
O God, we build anew and dedicate to thee 
The host and temple of America. 


This fact is one of which the Vatican is well aware, but its even- 
tual consequences can hardly be guessed. 

The chapters on ‘American theology’ and ‘Church Union’ 
both show the skill of the author as a narrator and reveal his, possibly 
deliberate, failure as an interpreter. They delineate things in their 
mass without weighing their value. The latter would have been a 
dangerous enterprise, but its neglect gives the book at this point 
the impression of accepting, without admitting it, the judgment 
that what is, is good. In a few paragraphs (pp. 156-7) Dean Sperry 
balances the left-wing which moves towards pure humanism and 
a right-wing of neo-orthodoxy, but his brief summary of the latter 
will satisfy no one who looks to Union Theological Seminary or 
to Princeton for a living American theology; the names of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Robert Calhoun or John Mackay are not even mentioned. 
The question of church union is discussed rather in the terms of 
industrial mergers than of an oecumenical theological struggle after 
truth, though the pages (243-4) in which Dean Sperry discusses 
the reason why the idealistic longing for ‘union’ rather than an 
historical sense of ‘re-union’ characterizes the American sania 
seems to show that this category of theological, rather than idealistie 
or historical, is alien to the writer’s thought. 
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It would be tempting to quote some of the many witty remarks 
and apt anecdotes with which the book is studded. They ratify the 
dictum that ‘humour is the lighter side of humility’. The quip 
about the essence of Christianity being ‘doing good’ especially that 
sort which involves ‘going about’ is pleasantly apposite in these 
days of post-war relief, and Dean Sperry as a Congregationalist 
obviously enjoys the illustration of the spirit of Independency in 
the Congregational minister who, being offered a Geneva gown in 
a church he was visiting, asked ‘Must I wear this? Because if I 
must I won’t’. But such stories not only make eminently readable 
a book which ran the danger of being a mere guide-book or catalogue, 
but also concentrate into a single flash what would otherwise have 
to be flat exposition. 

The whole book breathes that generous and cordial spirit which 
is familiar to all who meet Americans in oecumenical settings, a 
spirit for which, as a rule, others from backgrounds of sharper 
struggle, more straitened circumstances and sterner choices cannot 
be too grateful. Though here, as in our oecumenical contacts, there 
seems to be some oblivion of the fact that ‘toleration’ is not an 
absolute virtue. Everyone draws the line somewhere, and where 
you draw it depends on what you are fighting against. But this book 
is written for a British, not a European audience; with the latter 
the gulf would have been wider. Even in Britain, the recent ‘American 
occupation’ has increased rather than diminished the need for 
mutual interpretation between these two English-speaking cultures. 
This book, by showing the differences, reveals even more clearly 
the unity which both cultures owe to a common Christian heritage. 
The differences are immense, and significant, but the appeal to both 
peoples in the closing pages indicates a fundamental agreement 
about ends and values without which political and economic pacts 
are worthless, a unity which contains the ground of mutual challenge 
and the hope of common amendment. 

Ouiver S. TOMKINS 

LONDON 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EXPANSION 


My FatHer WorketH Hituerto. A Brief Outline of Christianity’s 
Expansion. By Eric H. WantstroM. Rock Island, Illinois: 
Augustana Book Concern. $1.50. 1946. 


A WARM welcome is awaiting any book that truly carries into 
effect the claim of the sub-title of Professor Wahlstrom’s 
volume. The completion of Professor Latourette’s history in seven 
volumes puts the requisite tools within the reach of capable hands. 
Mr Wahlstrom, in the first half of his brochure, carries the story 
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forward chronologically, outlining missions in the Early Church, 
the Middle Ages and the Reformation Period, and as led by the 
forerunners of modern Protestant missions. When treatment is so 
brief that the Early Church is covered in six pages, inadequacy is 
inevitable; and when that chapter ends with the generalization 
that by 550 a.p. ‘Italy, Spain, Gaul, North Africa, Macedonia and 
Greece were quite r bl hly christianized’, we feel that words 
have lost precision to a perilous degree. The story of the forerunners 
of modern Protestant missions, to which some fourteen pages are 
devoted, has more freshness and intimacy, probably on account of 
the spiritual heritage of Mr Wahlstrom from the European move- 
ments which he describes well. 

Disappointment awaits the reader in the second half of the book, 
with its chapters on India, China, Africa and ‘Is a New Day Coming?” 
Out of twenty pages on India he wastes three on an inaccurate and 
unnecessary outline of secular history and geography. His population 
figures are 50,000,000 short of the truth. He says that ‘English is 
the language commonly used’, when barely one per cent can use 
it and those are almost wholly urban. After using two pages on the 
story of St Thomas and the Syrian Church, he gives two useful 
pages to Schwartz and other Protestant European missionaries and 
three to those from Britain and America. Then actually five pages 
are given to the story of Sadhu Sundar Singh, whose influence on 
the spread of the Christian Faith is imperceptible. Not a single 
word, however, is given to Indian Christian leaders like the late 
Bishop Azariah, who in twenty-five years led over a quarter 
of a million low-caste Hindus and outcastes into swiftly-growing 
Christian churches that are so zealously missionary that they bring 
over a hundred new villages under Christian leadership in a year. 
Nor does Mr Wahlstrom mention the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, with Indian Christian leaders in a 
majority and providing chairman and secretaries; nor the plans of 
the Indian and Chinese National Christian Councils for an Asiatic 
regional council within the world orbit of the International 
Missionary Council. 

Similar criticism may be made of the Chinese and African 
chapters; while the forward view in the last chapter is marred by a 
severely critical page on the relation of missionaries and churches 
to peace, which ignores completely the heart of the problem. It is 
with a weight of disappointment and with real reluctance that the 
present reviewer feels compelled to criticize the handling of the 
material in this book, informed as it is with so burning a zeal for 
the world enterprise of the Christian Faith. 

BasIL MATHEWS 

VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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THE PERFECTION OF CONFUCIUS 


Cuina Mou pep sy Confucius: The Chinese Way in Western Light. By 
H. E. Cuenc Tien-usi. London: Stevens. (Published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs.) 18s. 1946. 


+ ie - book is a naive sermon on the perfection of Confucius. | 
The title as given in Chinese seems to mean “The Confucius- | 
moulded People of China, or Sunset Light on the glorious (i.e. | 


Chinese )Way’; but the book does not describe the actual state of 


China after twenty-four centuries of Confucian influence, still less | 


Confucianism seen through Western eyes; though there are no doubt 
a number of quotations from Western writers by way of contrast or 
illustration. 

The Chinese seem to be peculiarly unable to laugh and learn 
when they see themselves as others see them, and the criticisms of 
foreigners, if they are not flattering, are usually dismissed with 
indignation or scornful pity. So it is that here James Legge, perhaps 
the greatest Western scholar to deal with China between the seven- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, who has done more than anyone else 
to make the Confucian classics known and revered in Europe, is 
severely treated because he says, for example, that Confucius did not 
claim perfection (p. 71), and it is very disconcerting to see him ranked 
for such reasons below Pauthier, Giles, or Hardy! 

The first and chief part of the sermon is composed of long strings 
of numbered quotations from the Classics interspersed with short 


notes and comments, but it remains surprisingly pleasant to read. | 
The translations and comments are uniformly and, on the whole, | 


rightly conservative and orthodox. The whole forms an impressive 
exposition of Confucian doctrine, almost ignoring Buddhism, philos- 
ophic Taoism, and popular shamanism, and gravely ignoring the gulf 
which must sometimes be between precept and practice. Indignant 
if ‘Western Light’ suggests that the social system resting on its 
foundations of filial piety and ancestor worship may sometimes un- 


duly subordinate wives to husbands or encourage ‘parental tyranny, | 


if such a thing can ever exist’ (p. 167), the author yet tells us how a 


man was ‘beaten unconscious by his father’ (p. 172), or how a friend | 
of his own was ‘visibly affected, as if the dignity of his whole sex had | 


been at stake’, when a globe-trotter tied up his wife’s shoe-lace in 
public (p. 185). His happy picture of marriage and family life is 
marred by no hint of the young brides who committed suicide to 
escape the terrors of parental-in-law tyranny, or of the lot of slave 
girls in the houses of the rich. He mentions infanticide (pp. 172, 177) 


only to quote with approval Giles’s description of the charge as | 
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‘atrocious libel’. But why, then, were urgent proclamations against 
the practice issued by the Government in, for example, 1866, 1873, 
1889, as lately as 1929? And how is it that one of the twenty-four 
classic examples of filial piety had actually dug a grave and was only 
by a miracle saved from burying his infant child alive, that he might 
serve his mother the better? And can an account of China’s social or 
economic life be complete with no whisper of the prevalence of 
prostitution or bribery or materialism, faults from which China 
cannot claim to be free? 

The ethical and spiritual teaching of Confucius and his school 
needs no advertisement, nor can it be doubted that, after it has been 
the sole subject of official examination for so many centuries, it has 
consciously or unconsciously permeated the language and thought of 
even the less educated, and greatly influenced the national life; but 
it may be doubted whether the author’s persuasive and sometimes 
beautiful exposition may be called ‘China Moulded by Confucius’ 
more rightly than, say, the Sermon on the Mount may be called 
‘Europe Moulded by Christ’. It is the ideal, but it is not attained. 
And as the Bible is now less used in our schools, so have the Classics 
dropped out of Chinese schools. I was once formally asked not to 
examine picked Chinese students in the ‘Four Books’, because they 
‘are not taught in school now’. 

The book ends with two slight chapters on Art and Literature, 
the latter enlivened by a long paraphrase of parts of five chapters 
(34-8) of the historical tale of “The Three Kingdoms’. This interesting 
and unusual feature illustrates a multitude of Confucian virtues, and 
shows delightfully, too, how rude even a Chinese sage may be if he 
chooses. 

All through the book run a defect and a great virtue. The defect 
is the spelling of Chinese words or names. A well-established rule of 
transcription exists for English writers. Its use is a great help to those 
who know any Chinese, while for others it can at worst do no harm. 
Our author uses a haphazard original spelling which seems to be 
meant to represent the sounds of the Canton dialect. Many readers 
who know no Chinese have learned to know the virtue jén; will they 
recognize yun? Some will know Ts’ao Ts’ao, the great warrior of the ~ 
Three Kingdoms story; here he is Tso Chau. And we have Darn Fuoo, 
Sin Yere, Yerk Yee, and so on in multitudes. It is a great defect. But 
it is balanced by the virtue. For every quotation, Chinese or Euro- 
pean, we have the exact reference, chapter and verse, at the foot of 
the page. This adds much to the value of a book which even without 
it would have value and great charm. 


A. C. Mou.e 
CAMBRIDGE 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


CHINA AND AMERICA. By Foster RueA DuLLes. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 


University Press. $2.75. London: Oxford University Press. 
18s. 6d. 1946. 


bee chief value of this compact volume lies in its semi-popular 
summary of the entire course of the activities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in China and concerning China and the 
Chinese. The story is carried from the coming of the first American 
ship to China, in 1784, to the early weeks of the year 1946. The book 
contains nothing new. Confessedly it relies heavily on more detailed 
works, such as those of Tyler Dennett, A. W. Griswold, Nathaniel 
Peffer, T. A. Bisson, and L. K. Rossinger. As is proper, approxi- 
mately half the book deals with the stirring period since 1914. The 
synopsis is soberly done and useful. Those who do not wish to take 
time to delve into the larger works will find it convenient and 
fairly reliable. 

The book has serious limitations. It professes, in its title, to be 
an account of the relations between China and America. Yet it is 
almost exclusively confined to the actions of governments. It con- 
tains only brief and quite inadequate references to commerce, 
missions and what are sometimes termed cultural relations. For 
instance, there is no mention of Yung Wing and the great influx 
of Chinese students to the United States which he began and, in 
the earlier stages, engineered. A brief sentence is all that is given 
to the later student migration. This omission is probably because 
no detailed comprehensive account has been written of these phases 
of Chinese-American intercourse—except as that is contained, on 
the missionary side of the picture, in the present reviewer’s A 
History of Christian Missions in China. Even in the diplomatic 
aspects, the book’s chief province, weaknesses exist. It is highly 
doubtful whether the documents will support the assertion (p.194) 
that the United States had ‘treaty commitments for upholding 
Chinese sovereignty and maintaining peace in Eastern Asia’. The 
United States in time interpreted her treaties and her statements of 
policy as being ‘commitments’ but never in her treaties had she 
undertaken in so many words to uphold Chinese sovereignty and 
the peace in Eastern Asia. Then, too, there is scant appreciation of 
the portentous fashion in which her policy has carried the United 
States ever more deeply into China and of the gravity of the respon- 
sibilities which she has assumed. These are now beginning to be 
apparent to all who have eyes to see. The United States has long 
been pursuing a course which has at last brought her into friendly 
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intervention in the domestic affairs of China in times of international 
peace. Whether she can or will extricate herself without more 
extensive intervention is extremely doubtful. The consequences 
for China, the United States and the world are of outstanding 
significance. But of this the book before us gives vs little inkling. 
The blind are still leading the blind. They may yet all fall into the 
it. 
/ K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN RACE RELATIONS 


PorTRAIT OF A PiLGrim: A Search for the Christian Way in Race Relations. 
By Buett G. GALLAGHER. New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents 
and $1.00. 1946. 


1 leer American Negro problem is a problem in the heart of the 

American.’ These words by Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
sociologist who has made the most extensive study of the American 
race question up to the present, represent a growing conviction on 
the part of most thoughtful Americans. With 13,000,000 Negroes, 
with over 5,000,000 Jews—half the Jewish population of the world 
—and with 250,000 Asiatics in the United States, the problem is 
inescapable. According to a recent article in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Social and Political Science, there are 123 
national organizations working in the field of improving race rela- 
tions, of which number 75 are secular bodies attempting on a 
national basis to deal with the problem. Following the relocation 
of Japanese Americans and the widespread exodus of southern 
Negroes to the West and North during the war, the situation is 
particularly acute at this time. The six cities with the largest Negro 
population are now north of the Potomac River. 

Church missionary agencies, both home and foreign, have not 
been slow in discerning the implications for their work of the 
American system of colour-caste. The race situation within the 
United States is recognized as one of the greatest obstacles to the 
reception of the Gospel by coloured peoples in other parts of the 
world. Although home mission societies have performed yeoman 
service in elevating the status of —— Americans, the presence 
of a pattern of discrimination throughout the Church and society 
calls for a fearless facing of that fact on the part of all Christians. 
The Federal Council of Churches, in March, 1946, asserted that, 
‘while nationally the pattern of segregation is too common in our 
public schools, it is more general in the church in worship and 
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fellowship than in the public school systems’, and called its constit- 
uent bodies to work toward the ideal of ‘a non-segregated Church 
in a non-segregated society’. 

It is of the utmost significance that at such a time the non- 
Roman Catholic communions should unite in a study of “The 
Christian and Race’. The author of the book under review, which 
is likely to be widely read and used in study and discussion groups, 
was formerly president of Talladega University, a leading institu- 
tion for the education of Negroes, and is at present professor of 
Christian Ethics in the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Professor Gallagher builds his book around the fictional 
story of a typical mid-Western pastor who travelled throughout the 
United States seeking for a Christian way in race relations. In 
developing his theme, he not only describes the situation existing 
in various sections of the country, but indicates avenues of approach 
to a solution in the educational, political and religious fields. 

According to Professor Gallagher, as far as the race question is 
concerned, religion and science do not conflict, but reinforce each 
other, ‘converging in a single insistent demand upon conscience’, 
to eliminate biological inheritance of skin pigment from social and 
religious considerations. The white race, mistaking temporary 
racial supremacy for superiority, faces a warfare of world propor- 
tions unless it can control its arrogance. While business interests 
in the post-war world will attempt to strengthen the darker peoples 
industrially, they must face the fact that the stronger the pigmented 
peoples become the less tenable will white supremacy be. ‘In pur- 


suance of his avaricious impulses, the white man cuts the ground - 


from under his arrogance, leaving it supported by the props of pride 
that to-morrow’s giants of the Eastern world can brush aside like 
cobwebs’, and, ‘if Russia were to oppose the cause of white supremacy 
in a future global war on race lines, white supremacy would be 
outnumbered four or five to one’. He calls for both external and 
internal reform: 


Dealing with individual attitudes and with social institutions; a nega- 
tive effort to prevent (by individual and social change) the onset and increase 
of race strife and dissension, and a positive effort to build solidly the struc- 
ture and mutual affection that the Christian conscience demands. 


A longer work by Professor Gallagher entitled Color and Con- 
science: The Irrepressible Conflict! was published in August. In it 
the author continues his analysis of racism and conscience at greater 
length than was possible in the shorter volume. Brilliantly written 
and authoritative, this later book provides historical and scientific 
background for Portrait of a Pilgrim and should carry the author’s 
challenging message into scholarly circles. 

1 New York: Harper. $2.50. 
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The educational materials supporting Professor Gallagher’s 
books deal both with the education of conscience and the eradica- 
tion of prejudice, and with practical projects in racial understanding. 
Among these are: Discussion and Program Suggestions for Adults, 
by the Rev. Horace W. Williams; Sense and Nonsense about Race, 
by Miss Ethel Alpenfels, a gifted young anthropologist, and Seeking 
to be Christian in Race Relations, by Dr Benjamin E. Mays, a widely 
known Negro university president. 

WILLIs CuuRCH LAMOTT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





RETURN TO BURMA 


BuRMA SuRGEON Returns. By Gorpon S. SzacrAve. New York: Norton. 
$3.00. 1946. 


:* is not often that a missionary book is a best-seller. And it may 

have been surprising to Dr Seagrave when he suddenly found 
that his racy and readable Burma Surgeon became so popular. Any- 
way, he has written a sequel to it which, unlike most sequels, is 
the logical conclusion of the earlier book. Burma Surgeon tells us 
how he went out as a missionary, began by doing second-rate work 
owing to lack of buildings and equipment, and by hard work and 
remarkable adaptability built and equipped a hospital—and then 
several more—and enabled his work to become first rate. He tells 
us of the nurses trained at Namkham, and gives us a medley of 
glimpses of the work there—and then the retreat, and the faithful 
sticking together of his staff, and the Namkham Hospital as a Japanese 
Headquarters. In Burma Surgeon Returns he is back home again, as is 
fitting. All the mud, mess, discomfort and risk associated with the 
following up of the Japanese, as little by little they are driven back 
out of Burma, are graphically portrayed. Although we perhaps get 
a little tired of the Burmese nurses, who are the real heroines of 
the book, we must put ourselves in Dr Seagrave’s position. If you 
or I had trained a group of nurses—Burmese, Chinese, Indian or 
African—and had them with us for a long and discouraging retreat, 
faithful and loyal workers all the time, and then, surrounded by the 
same loyal nurses, had started on the extreme border of the vast 
country and worked our way through the worst climate and the 
most notorious combination of mountainside and jungle in the world, 
running a hospital and doing useful work all the time, until at 
length we reached home and the hospital, and found a great deal 
of it standing, shouldn’t we have been proud of our nurses and 
given them a good write-up? Of course we should. Here are a few 
‘plums’ from the book: 
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The Burman point of view: “We fear and detest the Japs. We 
are afraid of the Chinese. We respect the British. But we love the 
Americans, especially when they leave our women alone.’ 

‘Grindlay . . . sits for hours working, making the natives talk 
about themselves, their customs, their strange ideas. By the time 
he has done he has won them into feeling themselves his equals 
and they are eager to give him everything they have. Completely 
antagonistic to the very idea of missionaries, he is the best medical 
missionary I have ever seen.’ 

The Press: ‘Correspondents deliberately changed my answers 
= make the kind of story they thought the people back home would 
like.’ 

Matrimony: ‘I’m going to marry a Chinese officer.’ ‘What on 
earth for?’ I exclaimed. ‘Our men always beat their wives with 
sticks. Do you suppose I’m going to let any man think he can beat 
me?’ 

Missionary societies: ‘All my adult life I’ve been my own boss, 
often to the consternation of the American Baptist Missionary 
Society.’ And ‘In spite of all the good the missionaries have done 
for the country they have failed to teach the people that people 
of other denominations were Christians like themselves.’ 

Japanese Christians: “The first Japanese commander there was 
a Christian, and had enforced order among his troops, treated the 
—— with kindness, and even organized Christian services on 

unday.’ 

Chinese gentleness: ‘Every American casualty knows that it was 
more comforting to be carried on Chinese litters by Chinese than on 
American litters by Americans.’ 

The spirit of the book is epitomized in these three extracts: 


If the Japs shelled while we were not operating, we all crouched by 


the east wall . . . if they shelled while we were operating, we went on 
operating. 


Two operating tables for each officer cut down the time-lag for surgeons 
until they had time for only half a cigarette between operations, during 
which they had to write up the previous case on the inevitable toilet paper 
to send back to base with the patient the next day. 


And from the last page: 


I dream of rebuilding . . . not a Baptist hospital alone but a Christian 
hospital. 


I should think the American Baptist Missionary Society find 
Dr Seagrave a bit of an enfant terrible. But it is the enfants terribles 
who get things done. And O, do let’s join him in his fight against 
denominationalism on the mission field—or anywhere else. 

There is more continuity about Burma Surgeon Returns than there 
was about the earlier book, in which it was often difficult to know 
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whether the author was describing the present, the past or the 
future. It is, frankly, a war book, and there is not much of missions 
in it. It is also what we in England would call ‘very American’. The 
illustrations and maps are not what one would describe as first 
rate, though they are adequate. But the chief value of the book is 
as an account of a wonderful come-back to the old home written 
by a man who obviously loves his neighbour as himself. 


T. Howarp SOMERVELL 
CAMBRIDGE 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION ON INDIA—1946 


INDIA AT THE THRESHOLD. By L. WINIFRED Bryce. 60 cents and $1.00. 

Our Country Is INDIA. By YouNG INDIANS AND THEIR LEADERS. Compiled 
by Repecca WELLS-LOEFFLER. 60 cents and $1.00. 

Tuis 1s INpia. By ARTHUR T. MOosHER. 25 cents. 


co following review considers a group of books which the 
Missionary Education Movement of New York has issued in 
connexion with a programme for study on India. They all appear 
over the imprint of the Friendship Press. 
Dr Bryce, who with her husband, a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, has spent thirty-two years in India, is well 
ualified to interpret her adopted country. In India at the Threshold, 
r Bryce sets out to produce a book dealing only with the Christian 
enterprise in India as the country stands at the threshold of a new 
national life and prepares to take its place among the nations of the 
world. The underlying thesis is that the Christian Church is a great 
reconciling force amid the conflict of castes, customs and creeds 
that make up modern India. Her summary of the greatness of India’s 
past under the title, ‘I’m Proud of India’, concluding as it does with 
the story of two great Christians whose statesmanship and Christian 
courage are among the most wonderful things in India’s heritage, is 
very convincing. She deals at length with the Church in the rural 
areas of that great land, and her description of the Indian peasant as 
dignified, devout and quite natural and direct in his approach to the 
manifestations of God as he has seen them, is encouraging. An 
outline of three or four of the great experiments in rural reconstruc- 
tion shows the Church in action. Dr Bryce deals constructively with 
the new industrialism and, while not minimizing the evils, imparts a 
new appreciation of what the Government and the Church are doing 
to overcome them. Sections dealing with women, youth, public 
health are followed by one of the best short statements to date 
concerning the work and influence of the National Christian Council 
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in its co-operative approach to Government, to illiteracy, to the 
christianizing of the home and to other problems. 

In the final section Dr Bryce’s statement concerning distinctive 

ifts of Indian Christianity is very important—the witnessing of 
individual Christians, the spirit of joy in the Christian community, 
the surmounting of racial, social, economic and religious antagonisms 
in the new fellowship. 

The title of Our Country is India might well have been ‘ Young 
India Speaks’. At the request of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, Rebecca Wells Loeffler, a young missionary working in 
Lahore, gathered the opinions of a very considerable group of 
Indian young people from various sections of the country on a 
number of issues. It is intended primarily for the use of youth 
groups. One is impressed by the fact that the ideals and ambitions 
of these young men and women in a period of hypersensitive 
nationalism are sensible, restrained, practical and Christian, whether 
they deal with the student world, the village, social service or the 
place of the Church in India after independence. The contributors 
impress one as having adopted an attitude of consecration to national 
well-being and to the development of the Christian Church which is 
worthy of our finest Christian tradition. 

In This is India, Mr Mosher gives us a pictorial book with a 
maximum of pictures, graphs and maps and a minimum of text. 
The book is a beautiful piece of printing. The general design, 
selection of pictures and drawings are by Miss Louise Jefferson, 
of the Missionary Education Movement staff. In his text, Mr Mosher 
has given a great deal of background material on India, the Christian 
movement there, the methods of Christian work now being carried 
on and the task which the Christian Church faces in the India of 
to-morrow. 

This programme also included Salute to India, by Dr J. Z. 
Hodge, reviewed in these pages in April 1945, and a reprint of 
Tales from India, Professor Basil Mathews’s book for Junior High 
groups. 

KENNETH J. BEATON 

TorRONTO, CANADA 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Science of Relationships. Report of a Rural Life Conference held 
at Downe House, Newbury, January 8th-11th, 1946. (London: The 
Rural Life Conference, C.M. House, Salisbury Square, London, 
E.C.4. 2s. 1946.) This significant booklet reports the Rural Life 
Conference held at Downe House, Newbury, England, January 
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8th to 11th, 1946. The theme of the conference was ‘the Science of 


Relationships’. It took as its chief task the discovery of the under- 
lying principles of country life through the interlocking of religion, 
agriculture, health and education, and the implications of an inte- 
grated approach to country people all over the world. The conference 
reflected the growing conviction that a sound agriculture and a 
satisfactory rural life must rest back on the foundations of religion, 
ethics and morality. A Christian philosophy of agriculture in rural 
life is necessary to give us a sense of right direction. We need a 
definite policy so that our programme may achieve the ends in view. 

The report contains excellent papers on ‘Agriculture, Food and 
Society’, ‘Universal Principles of Rural Development’, ‘Missions 
and Cultural Change’, ‘Some West Indian Problems’, and “Towards 
a Christian Community’. 

The Conference was divided into five commissions dealing with 
co-operatives, the relation between health and agriculture, the 
structure of rural life, literacy and the rural community, the relation 
between rural and urban societies. The composition of the conference 
was significant, representing many groups, both secular and religious, 
interested in agriculture and rural life not only in Great Britain but 
in lands overseas. The recommendations while brief are unmistakably 
correct in recognizing the primary importance of more adequate 
training for missionaries and ministers to serve in rural areas. The 
report constitutes an important contribution to the development of 
rural life around the world. 

J. H.R. 


The Story of the Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone. 
By James I. Macnair. (Scottish National Memorial, Blantyre. 
2s. 6d. 1946.) If ever the erection of a memorial was ‘inspired’, from 
the moment of its inception to the latest stages of its execution, this 
claim can be made for the Scottish National Memorial to David 
Livingstone at Blantyre. In this engaging little book (beautifully 
roduced) Mr Macnair tells the story of the process by which a 
lantyre slum adjoining the birthplace of Livingstone was trans- 
formed into a thing of beauty while retaining the simplicity and 
austerity of the Livingstone home. It is a fascinating story, modestly 
told, and while the reader is bound to remember gratefully the part 
which Mr Macnair himself played in the achievement, the main 
impression left is that those who worked hardest in the undertaking 
were but the willing and grateful instruments of the Spirit which 
_ Livingstone and all other monuments to the goodness of 
od. N. G. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Witt1am M. Watt, Ph.D., of the Jerusalem and the 
East Mission, is Secretary-Treasurer of the United Missionary 
Council of Syria and Palestine (South). He contributes a lecture 
recently delivered at the Near East School of Theology. 





The Rev. Hans P. EHRENBERG, Ph.D., Dr rer. pol., until recently 
Director of Studies at the German Confessional Institute, London, 
is leaving shortly for Germany, to become Study Secretary for 
Home Missions in the diocese of Westphalia. 





The Rev. J. C. CuLsHaw, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
is at work at Sarenga, Bankura District, Bengal. 





Reviews of books are by: C. B. Younc, formerly Vice-Principal 
of St Stephen’s College, Delhi; the Rev. Dr A. H. Oussoren, 
President of the Zeeland and Brabant branch of the Mission of the 
Reformed Churches of the Netherlands; the Rev. OLiver S. 
Tomkins, Assistant General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches; Bast. Matuews, Professor of World Relationships and 
Practical Theology, Union College of British Columbia; the Rev. 
A. C. Moute, D.Litt., formerly Professor of Chinese Language 
and History in the University of Cambridge; K. S. LaToureTTE, 
D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Missions and Oriental History, 
Yale University; the Rev. WiLLis CHurcH Lamott, D.D., Director 
of the Department of Missionary Education, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; T. Howarp SOMERVELL, 
M.B., F.R.C.S., formerly Superintendent of the Travancore Medical 
Mission of the London Missionary Society; the Rev. KENNETH J. 
BEATON, Secretary of the Committee on Missionary Education, 
United Church of Canada; Jon H. Retsner, Executive Secretary 
of Agricultural Missions Inc., New York. 








The April issue of the Review, which will probably be somewhat 
enlarged, will be devoted mainly to preparatory material for the 
pad ies of the Committee of the International Missionary 

ouncil. 
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cture the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
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y for | (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 
siety Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f+. 
{ Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 120. 
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+A Propos DE LA LiITURGIE CHINOISE. 
Joseph Jennes, C.I1.C.M. Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Becken- 
ried, Schweiz), 1946 (4), 241-54. 44. 
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India, Burma and Ceylon 


FORVANDLADE INpDIER. Enok Hedberg. 
178 pp. Stockholm:  Fosterlands- 
stiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 5.50. 1946. 


7. 
* Converted Indians.’ 


INDIEN 1 STOPSLEVEN. Lyra de Rangel 
Riberio. Translated by Paul Terning. 
117 pp. Stockholm : Natur och Kultur. 
Kr. 4.50. 1946. 48. 

‘ India in the casting ladle.’ 


Tue Discovery oF INDIA. 
Nehru. xii+595 pp. 
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Books. 25s. 1946. 49. 

A search for the heart and core of India’s 
unity across the eras of her history to recent 
times. 


Jawaharlal 
New York: 
Meridian 


INp1A’s POPULATION: FACT AND POLIcy. 
S. Chandrasekhar. 117 pp. New 
York: John Day. $2. 1946. 50. 
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and social problem of the country. 
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PorTRAIT OF THE Datar Lama. _ Sir 
Charles Bell. 414 pp. End paper maps. 
Illus. London: Collins. 21s. 1946. 
58. 
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life and political vicissitudes, based on long 
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Missionswissenschaft (Beckenried, 
Schweiz), 1946 (3), 201-16. Joo. 

TEND oF CooLie Lasor in New CALE- 
DONIA. Lewis S. Feuer. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1946 (Aug. 28), 264-7. 
ror. 


The Jews 


STAR OVER JORDAN. Josef Patai. viii+365 
pp. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$3.75. 1946. 102. 

The life and calling of Theodore Herzl, 
the great champion of modern Zionism. 
tISRAELSMISSIONENS NUVARANDE LAGE OCH 
UppcirTer. Johannes Jellinek. SMT, 
1946 (3), 143-51. 103. 

See also 13 (American Jewry and the 

Church) ; 148 (Zionism). 
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Fields General 


Soviet Asia Mission. Henry A. Wallace. 
254 pp. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $3. 1946. 104. 

An over-all impression of those parts of 
Asia belonging to and influenced by Russia, 
and an earnest plea for friendship between 
the U.S. and Russia as an absolute necessity 
for future peace. 

t+tAmerica’s R6LE IN 'T0-MORROW’s CHINA. 
No-Yong Park. Current History (Phila.), 
1946 (Sept.), 212-19. 705. 

+tFoop Crisis AND THE Far East. P. 
Lamartine Yates. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1946 (July 31), 225-8. 106. 

+THEeE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN Dk- 
PENDENT TERRITORIES. Yournal of Negro 
Education (Washington, D.C.), 1946 
(Summer), whole issue. 107. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Diz MISSIONARISCHE VERKUNDIGUNG AUF 


DEM MiISsSIONSFELD. Hans  Schirer. 
99 pp. Basle: Basler Missionsbuch- 
handlung. Fr. 4.80. 1946. 108. 


A review is in preparation. 
Het CurisTELyyk GELOOF EN DE NIET- 


CHRISTELIJKE (GODSDIENSTEN. F.W.A 
Korff. 149 pp. Amsterdam: U. M. 
sampes. f. 4.90. 1946. 09. 


important posthumous theological 

study of religions and Christian missions, 
by the late professor of dogmatics and 
missions, Leyden University. 

+Das NEUTESTAMENTLICHE GEMEINDE— 
VERSTANDNIS UND SEINE BEDEUTUNG 
FUR DIE Mission. Ed. Schweizer. 
EMM, 1946 (Sept.), 137-50. ryro. 

+CHRISTLICHE MISSION AUCH IM BEREICHE 
DER OsTLICHEN WeIsHEIT? H. Wyder. 
EMM, 1946 (Sept.), 150-5. IIT. 

+MissionNens PLats 1 VAR KristNA TRO. 
Hjalmar Lindroth. Swenska Kyrkans 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 











+KyYRKOSYN OCH MISSIONSSYN. Arvid IX. T 
+ ae SMT, 1946 (1-2), 24-32, 8 THE Curt 
116 Vocaric 
X.vanopvareraicos pA MissionsrAtter,) BASED ¢ 

, Oscar Rundblom. SMT, 1945 (3) — 
157-67. II7. London 

¢Mission ocH TgoLoci. Knut B. West-f for Chr 
man. SMT, 1945 (3), 145-56. 1178. tainable 

The he 

VIII. Missionary Methods ad 

Evangelistic +Tue Y‘ 

+Tue Importance oF ScripTurRE Teacu.| WORLD 

1NG. Chandran Devanesen. NCCR, | Religion 

1946 (Aug.), 208-11. 79. 548-55. 

; | tA NoTE 

Christian Education \ Cura. 

India + (Oct.), 

+CuHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE New. {THE ~ 
Inpia. T. D. Sully. NCCR, 1946) East I 

(Oct.), 289-93. 120. ) (Oct. ), 

PRASTEN 

Medical ’ INDIEN 

+MeépeEcINE ET CONVERSION. Henri Niel. (1-2), § 

Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 1946 (2), | +PRASTU" 
6-14. rar. gren. 


tMépecine Er Missions. Michel Blanc. | +Meruo1 


Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 1946 (2),)  Finpp 
15-22. 122. THE Gi 
TMavapves Norrs et Mépecin BLANC. CHURC 
Louis Aujoulat. Rythmes du Monde ) a oF 
(Lyon), 1946 (2), 23-35. 123. 88-93. 


+LAKAREMISSIONEN — Dess Motiv ocn I Ecna! 





Missionsstyrelses arsbok, 1946, 20-35. 
112, 
+MISsSIONENS BIBLISkKA GRUND. Anton 


Fridrichsen. Svenska Kyrkans Missions- 
styrelses arsbok (1946), 10-19. II3. 


tMissIoNEN SASOM KYRKOHISTORISKT 
FORSKNINGSPROBLEM. Gunnar Westin. 
SMT, 1946 (1-2), 119-25. I14. 

+MISSIONSFORSKNINGEN OCH STUDIET AV 
KULTURKONTAKTEN I AFRIKA. Ben 
Sundkler. SMT, 1946 (1-2), 112-18. 


Irs. 





Princip. G. Palmaer. SMT, 1946 svensk 
(1-2), 68-75. 124. ; 285 p 
}HeaLTH PLANNING FoR INp1A. B. C. mi 
Oliver. NCCR, 1946 (Oct.), 281-9. 125. in bog 
Christian Literature 
Tue Hicuway or Print. Ruth Ure. %. © 
Volume by Bae * Studies in the = 
Mission of Christianity’. 277 pp. New 
York and London: International Mis- » &. 
sionary Council. $1.50. 7s. 6d. 1946.; appor 
26, 
A review is in preparation. Uny 
nio! 
+LITERATURE IN THE Mustim Wor. Chur 
Constance E. Padwick. MW, 1946) Press 
(Oct.), 331-6. 127. Chur 
Rural +Curis 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AMONG RuRAL NY 
Peopte. A Joint Study. Foreword by ° 
Mrs Otis Moore and John H. Reisner. TONE I 
x+334 pp. New York: Rural Missions W. 
Co-operating Committee of the Foreign (Aut 
Missions Conference of North America. +ENHE 
1945. 128. SM’ 
A review is in preparation. 








IX. The Younger Churches 


Tur CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN INDIA: His 
VocaTION AND TRAINING. A StTupy 
BASED ON A SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION BY THE NATIONAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CounciIL. C. W. Ranson. 317 pp. 
London and Redhill: United Society 
for Christian Literature. 8s. 6d. Ob- 
tainable New York: I.M.C. 1946. r28a. 

The British edition of a book reviewed 
from the original Indian edition, 
Jan. 1946, p. 372. 

#THE YOUNGER CHURCHES AND THE 

Teacuy-) Wortp Councit. John W. Decker. 

NCCR, Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1946 (Autumn), 

; 548-55. 129. 
} +A Note oN Some CuurRcH CusTOMS IN 


Arvid 
24-32. 


FALTET. 
45 (3), 


. West. 
18, 


RM, 
is . 
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' Cuma. G. F. S. Gray. EWR, 1946 
' (Oct.), 112-18. 130. 
: New +THE EMERGING CHURCH IN THE DUTCH 
bog East InpiEs. John Elder. MW, 1946 
(Oct.), 337-43. 731. 
+PRASTENS UTBILDNING OCH UPPGIFT I 


InpiEN. J. Sandegren. SMT, 1946 
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v ocw I Ecna HANDER. Infédda medarbetare pa 
*, 1946 svenska missionsfalt. J. Lundahl. 
, 285 pp. Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. 
B.C. Kr.7.50. 1945. 135. 
9. 125 _ ‘In one’s own hand: Native co-workers 
in the Swedish mission fields. 
h Ure. X. Comity, Co-operation and 
World Unity 
1 —_ THe SovurH InpIA CuHuRCH_ SCHEME. 
sail Being the Report of a Committee 
94°} appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to consider the proposed Basis of 
Ww Union and Constitution of the future 
ORLD.| Church of South India. London: 
» 1946) Press and Publications Board of the 
Church Assembly. 2s. 1946. 136. 
| ¢Curist HimsELF THE AUTHOR OF UNITY. 
Rura. W._A. Visser’t Hooft. Christendom 
word by| (N.Y.), 1946 (Autumn), 433-42. 137. 


Reisner. tOne Hoty, Catuoiic Cuurcu. Herbert 
Viissions W. Newell. Christendom (N.Y.), 1946 
Foreign (Autumn), 457-61. 1738. 

America. +ENHET OCH MISSION. 


SMT, 1946 (1-2), 60-7. 139. 





J. E. Lundahl. 
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XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Buddhism 
tVap EN BUDDHISTMUNK FINNER 1! VAR 
KristNA Tro. Stig Hannerz. SMT, 
1946 (1-2), 39-49. 140. 
Islam 
Tue SHADOW OF THE SworD. James C. 
de Wilde. 158 pp. New York: 
Querido. $2. 1946. Ir4r. 

The Islamic problem and its far-reaching 
consequences for the future of Western 
civilization and for world peace. 

MepieEvaL IstamM, A Stupy IN CULTURAL 
ORIENTATION. Gustave E. von Grune- 


baum. vii+365 pe. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $4. 1946. 142. 
A characterization of the medieval 


Muslim’s view of himself and his peculiarly 
defined universe. 

+tNew Patus To Istam. W. M. Watt. 
IRM, 1947 (Jan.), 74-80. 143. 

+TuHe ALLAH oF ISLAM AND THE GoD 
REVEALED IN Jesus CHRIST. Samuel M. 
Zwemer. Theology To-day (Princeton), 
1946 (Apr.), 64-77. 144. 

tEVANGELISM FOR MOHAMMEDANS. ‘ 
Christy Wilson. MW, 1946 (Oct.), 
288-305. 145. 

+Our Mostem NeicHsors. Wilbert B. 
Smith. MW, 1946 (Oct.), 283-7. 146. 

tMOHAMMEDANISCHE POLEMIK GEGEN DAS 
CHRISTENTUM IN 1001 Nacut. Joseph 
Henninger, S.V.D. Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft (Beckenried, 
Schweiz), 1946 (4), 289-304. 147. 

See also 39 (Chinese Muslims). 


Judaism 
+ZIONISM AND THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE. 
Jocz. WD, 1946 (May-June), 
137-43. 148. 
General 
THe GreaT RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN 
Wortp. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. 
384 pp. Princeton : Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 1946. 149. 

Ten articles by different authors covering 
the main religions of to-day, including 
separate articles on Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 

RELIGIONENS VARLD. RELIGIONSFENOMEN- 
OLOGISKA STUDIER OCH VERSIKTER. 
George Videngren. 476 pp. Stock- 
holm : Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 14. 
1945. I50. 

‘The World of Religion: Studies and 

Surveys of Religious Phenomena.’ 
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Geo Widen- | 

‘ = Pp Stockholm : Diakonis- | 
tyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 3.25. 1946. I5I.| 
‘ The Origin of Religion.’ 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THE FAMILY AND ITS CHRISTIAN FULFIL- 
MENT. ix+178 pp. New York: 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. 1945. 152. 

A review is in preparation. 

Atomic WARFARE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FarrH: Report of the Commission on 
the Relation of the Church to the War 
in the Light of the Christian Faith. 
New York: FeprerRaAL COUNCIL OF THE 


RELIGIONENS URSPRUNG. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 24 
pp. 1ocents. 1946. 153. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OBLIGA- 
TIONS IN ResPEcT OF NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES. 190 pp. 
Montreal : International Labour Office. 
1946. 154. 


Preliminary report on item iv on the} 
agenda of the Conference on Minimum | 
Standards of Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories. 

THe Meetinc or East AND West: AN 
INQUIRY CONCERNING WorRLD UNDER- 
STANDING. F. S.C. Northrop. xxiv+ 
531 pp. New York: Macmillan. $6. 
1946. I55. 

Analysis of ideological conflicts in the 
contemporary world, with a suggested basis | 
of integration. 


ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE, Com- 





piled by George B. de Huszar. 283 pp. | 
New York: H. W. Wilson. $1.25. | | 
1946. 156. 


Articles viewing from many angles “A 
vital, persistent, international and domestic | 
issue. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 








Race ATTITUDES AND EpucaTion. E. G, 


Malherbe. 29 pp. Johannesburg: 
S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 2s. 6d, 
1946. 157. 

The Hoernlé Memorial Lecture, 1946, 
Stimulating account of indirect education 
among White troops on racial relationships, 





Cotor AND CONSCIENCE. Buell G. 
Gallagher. xi+244 RP ed York: | 
Harper. $2.50. 194! } 
See reference in review, p. es 

RELIGION OCH GEMENSKAP : Stupier 1) 
Re.icionssocioLoci. Ake V. Strém, | 


211 pp. Stockholm : Diakonistyrelsens | 
Forlag. Kr.6. 1946. 159. 

Religion and communion: studies in the i 
sociology of religion. } 


+AFTER THE TOTALITARIAN WorLD Rez.) 
VOLUTION : SOME THOUGHTS ON CHURCH 
AND STATE IN THE WORLD CHURCH AFTER 
THE War. Hans P. Ehrenberg. IRM) 
1947 (Jan.), 81-7. 160. : 

+WHaT THE WorKING CLAssEs Owe 10 
CurIsTIANITY. George Francis Greene. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1946 , 
(Apr neh, AES4 (July-Sept.), 33 | 
47. 16r. ' 

Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


THE JOHANNINE Epist_es. C. H. Dodd. 
Ixxi+168 pp. London: Hodder & | 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 1946. 162. 

See review, p. 94. 


| THe New TEsTAMENT Letrers. Prefaced 


and Paraphrased by J. W. C. Wand.' 
ix+220 pp. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 1946. 163. 

‘The Epistles illuminatingly paraphrased in 
everyday language. Strongly recommended 
for personal, supplementary study. 
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The International Missionary Council.—The Rev. Dr Conrap HorrmMann 
has become full-time director of the Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews. Dr Hoffmann, who has served for nine years as secretary in charge 
of Jewish work of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., has already served the I.M.C. in a similar capacity on a part- 
time basis. His headquarters are now in London, and he is at present engaged 
in the renewal of contracts in Europe, in preparation for international con- 
sultation on the Christian approach to the Jews. 

The Rev. C. W. Ranson returned to London in November from a visit 
to North America, where, in addition to consultations connected with the 
International Missionary Council’s department of social and economic 
research and counsel, he discussed plans for the meeting of the Committee 
which is to take place in Canada in July 1947. 

The Rev. Norman Goopatt and Miss B. D. Grsson attended a meeting 
of a small group called by Dr Kragmer at Rheinfelden, near Basle, in October, 
to discuss some problems of the German missions. Three of the German 
missionary leaders were present with several others from Continental missions. 


China.—The Executive Committee of the National Christian Council met 
in Shanghai, October 1-2, with Bishop Curtis in the chair on the first day 
and Dr Wu-Y1-FANG on the second. The business dealt with included a 
discussion of medical policy, which emphasized again the insistence on quality 
in personnel and service, on the lines advocated by Dr Outerbridge in his 
plea ‘ that we should aim at nothing less than the best and that all (not a 
majority) of our doctors and nurses should be active Christians.’ 

A new student centre has been established in Peking under the auspices 
of the N.C.C. Committee on Student Evangelism. 
Shanghai Christian Broadcasting Station, which was dismantled by the 
Japanese, reopened with new equipment in September under the management 
of an active group of Chinese Christian laymen and with other Christian 
organizations, including the N.C.C., Church of Christ in China, Methodist 

Church, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., also represented. 


African Students Oversea.—The appeal on behalf of the West African 
Students’ Union, launched by the committee formed in the first place by the 
late Dean of Westminster, to provide African students in Britain with a hostel 
and other facilities of hospitality, now totals £6,611. The total needed is 
£50,000 
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Dr CHanninG H. Tosias, a Negro Christian leader associated with the §% River ¥ 
Y.M.C.A., who has succeeded Dr Thomas JEsse-JONES as education director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Foundation, New York, has recently visited W. Africa § South A 
and discussed arrangements regarding African students going to the United on 
States | a. 

. Jal 
National Organizations and Secretaries | Switzer 
Members of the International Missionary Council ao 


REVISED Directory : Re 


(Cancelling all former lists) ; United | 
Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 4 ” 
J. W. Dovey; Associate Sec. Miss E. L. Woodward, 17 Bond Street, Sydney, N.S.W. ‘ 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 5 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. & 
Brasil.—-Confederacdo Evangélica do Brasil. B Angola 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Sao Jose, 70-1 andar, Rio de Janeiro. , Antig ui 
China.—National Christian Council of China. . - 
Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr Earl H. Cressy, Rev. R. D. Rees, Dr (. S. Miao, Dr George Barbad 
Wu, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. Burma. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. Re 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. Ceylon. 
Rt. Rev. A. Malmstrém, Vyborg, Denmark. Re 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. | 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu 1, Helsinki. és 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. i Cuba.— 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. Equato 


Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. ' Ke 


: 
Missionsdirektor Dr W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg ; Missionsdirektor ' Ethiop' 
D. 8. Knak, 70 Georgenkirchstr., Berlin. Mi 
Great Britain. —Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. | Gold G 


Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, Rev. W. D. Dixon, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. Jamaic 
Re 


India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. Dr M. T. Titus, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs | Kenya 


L. W. Bryce, Nelson Square, Nagpur.  Madag 

Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. G 

Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda. Tokyo. Nigeria 
Korea.—National Christian Council. (Reconstituted with the Rev. Kwan Sik Kim as 5 

Chairman.)  Northe 

Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation. R 

Rev. W.S. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. Nyasal 
Mexico.---Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. B 

Rev. Ramon Torres, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. Peru.- 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. Portug 

Rev. J. H. Nicol, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. R 
Netherlands.——_Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. Puerte 

traaf 8. C. Van Randwijck (Vice-President and Acting Secretary), Zendingsbureau, Is 
Ocgstgeest, bij Leiden. Sierra 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. R 

Dr Van Beyma and M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 17, Java. South 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. H. W. Newell, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch. Tanga 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Johan Lid, Akersgaten 68, Oslo. R 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. Trinid 

Rt. Rey. Cipriano Navarro, 592 Isabel Street, Sampoloc, Manila. € 
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River Plate.—Confederaci6n de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Luis E. Odell, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Stanley G. Pitts, Melrose, Osborne Road, Mowbray, C.P. 
Sweden. —Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
__ § Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland. ( Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand.— National Christian Council of Thailand. 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Wynn C. Fairfield, Miss Sue Weddell, Miss Glora M. Wysner, Rev. Emory Ross, 
Rev. Rowland M. Cross, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OTHER CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Angola.—Alianga Kvangélica de Angola. Rev. J. T. Tucker, Dondi, C.P. 28, Bela Vista. 
ua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 

Rev. C. E. Olmstead and Thra Chit Maung, 226 Creek Street, Rangoon. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 

Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wellawatta (Colombo District); Rev. C. E. 

Ratnayake, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.-—Council of Evangelical Churches. Miguel Soto, Apartado 13, Cienfuegos. 
Equatorial Africa.— dération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique 

Eqsatoriale. J. Cavin, Ebolowa, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.-—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. F. Russell, United American Presbyterian 

Mission, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—-Christian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, Achimota College. 
Jamaiea.—Christian Council. W. W. Ellwood, 7 Crieff Road, Liguanea P.O., Harry 
Edwards, Y.M.C.A., 76 Hanover Street, Kingston. 


Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. M. G. Capon, P.O., Limuru, Kenya. 


.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Q. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. J. A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos; Rev. R. M. Mac- 
donald, Ikot Inyang, Via Itu. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
Rev. E. C. Hewitt, All Saints Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, 
Blantyre. 
Pera.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 
Rev. P. Fatton, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Puerto Rico.— Association of Evangelical Churches. 
Isidro Diaz Lopez, Apartado 2782, San Juan. 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 
Rev. 8. M. Renner, c o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. Rev. A. A. Louw, Pamushana Mission, 
Fort Victoria. 
Tanganyika.— Missionary Council. 
Rev. Canon R. Banks, C.M.S., Kilimatinde, Manyoni. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Gerald Chen, 41 Belmont Circular Road, Port-of-Spain. 


1V 

North America.—Church World Service is tackling the problem of the 
ever-changing need of the suffering people of two continents with an emergency. 
programme calling for the disbursement of nearly $2,000,000 a month in 
goods and monetary aid. To fulfil the goal, American churches must give 
an average of almost $1,000,000 a month in cash. The rest consists of the 
estimated value of gifts in kind given by church people and sent through the 
eight regional Church World Service centres. 

Included in the programme are grants to pastors and lay workers, scholar- 
ships for theological students, distribution of religious literature, hymnals 
and theological libraries; support to laymen’s training centres; barracks 
churches which are temporarily replacing demolished churches. 

Christian service to the community includes plans to equip hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, old people’s homes and barracks foyers for the social 
service programme of the church. Farmers are receiving seeds, tools, loans! 
and draught animals. 

For displaced persons, goods most needed are clothing, shoes, bedding, 
linens, layettes and sewing materials. 

European countries receiving aid include Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Yugo- 
slavia, and in the East, Burma, China, Indonesia, India, Korea, Malaya,’ 
Philippines, Thailand. Aid to Germany is distributed through CRALOG 
(Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany) and through 
LARA (Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia) to Japan and Korea. 

The American Famine Mission to India estimated that 2,000,000 tons of 
grain would be needed before the end of 1946 to save India from mass 3¢ * rva- 
tion. One function of the churches is the sending of such ration supplement 
items as powdered milk, cornflour, vitamins and cod-liver oil. As this 
critical condition was established authoritatively by the Mission report, 
Church World Service employed all possible speed in getting Dr Lynn A. 
Blickenstaff, veteran lay mission leader, to India. He will be Director of” 
Relief for the united church programme in that country, and will work in 
co-operation with the National Christian Council. Simultaneously with 
distributing supplies to India, he is organizing a staff and compiling a survey 
of the pockets of greatest needs. 


ICPIS.—The weekly bulletin of the International Christian Press and 
Information Service, issued from the World Council of Churches’ office, 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva, will be enlarged from January 1947 to include 
some two pages of news specifically related to the life of the younger churches 
and of missions. For this purpose the stencilled Bulletin of the International 
Missionary Council, issued from New York, will be amalgamated with the 
ICPIS. New subscriptions (18s. per annum, 15s. for ordained ministers) 
will be welcome, either at Geneva, or at the London office of the World Council 
of Churches, 21 Bloomsbury St., or c/o I.M.C., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Citys Quarterly Notes, devoted particularly to news of the National Christian 
Councils, will continue to be issued from London by the International 
Missionary Council. 
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‘THE FLYING ANGEL’ 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


MINISTERS TO SEAFARERS 
IN PORTS AT HOME & OVERSEAS 


Stations Occupied 





AT HOME: 42 OVERSEAS: 44 
Please send a Gift to the Secretary : COMMANDER H. SELBY ASH, R.N. 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I 
(SLOANE 6223) 
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CHINA 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SURVIVAL 


1. The churches in Shantung and Shansi have emerged 
from eight years of war. 





2. They are gathering strength for new advances. 

3. Former work is being reopened. 

4. New work is starting in unevangelised areas. 

5. The new day of opportunity calls for greater support. 


Donations will be welcomed by the 
Rev. J. B. MIDDLEBROOK, M.A. 
93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1 


B. M. S. 














FOR USE IN 


AFRICA 


Tos African Life series is designed 
to help the African child in learning 
to speak and read English. The 
material, which is taken from his own 
surroundings, comes within the limits 
of his experience. The method behind 
the sq “4 * direct Phy upon the 
rinciples of see, say, do. Its purpose is 
“ aie the child to think and to 
express his thoughts in simple 4 
ted to the world in which he lives. 

A Teachers’ Manual discusses the class- 
room development of material in the 

Readers. 


AFRICAN LIFE 
SERIES 


PRIMER 1s, 2d, 
FIRST READER 1s. 5d. 
SECOND READER 1s. 7d. 
THIRD READER 1s. 7d. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 2s. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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